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environment 
by Don Mittleman 
Professor of Mathematics 


The writer has been a member of the fac- 
ulty since 1971 and was director of the 
Computer Center 1971-76. 


ver so often the continuing in- 

quiry into a_ specific subject 

matter leads to such broadening 
of knowledge that a splitting into 
two or more discernible fields be- 
comes necessary. Numerous ex- 
amples of this abound: natural phi- 
losophy gave way to chemistry, 
physics and mathematics; micro- 
biology grew from the older and 
still existing subject matter area of 
biology. Other kinds of change in 
structure of intellectual activities 
also can be found. For example, 
while physical chemistry is generally 
considered to be part of chemistry, 
the emerging body of knowledge 
which is called chemical physics bor- 
rows from both classical chemistry 
and physics and unifies concepts 
taken from both. A third way in 
which knowledge seems to grow is 
from an overview of a large number 
of new concepts generated by 
serendipity. 

Computing science has its genesis 
within this last category. As a tool, 
the electronic digital computer is 
being used to solve diverse problems. 
Computing science, however, as a 
discipline establishing an identity of 
its own, is not primarily concerned 
with the application of techniques 
that have been developed for the so- 
lution of specific problems. It is 
primarily concerned with the formal 
study of the intellectual activities that 
have been exposed by the solutions 
of specific problems. 

The successful use of the com- 
puter by physical scientists for the 


solution of problems which could 
be formulated in mathematical 
symbolism has had a twofold effect. 
The rebirth of interest in numerical 
analysis (with its obvious rooting 
in classical mathematics) initially ap- 
peared to have been so pervasive as 
to have suggested an identification 
of numerical analysis (and as a con- 
sequence mathematics) with com- 
puting science. Of the rebirth of in- 
terest there can be no doubt; numer- 
ical analysis (and all of those parts 
of mathematics from which it 
borrows) is and will undoubtedly re- 
main an integral part of computing 
science. However, quantitative 
thinking permeates every disci- 
pline; thus, just as no one would 
identify economics, because of its 
involvement with models and linear 
programming, with mathematics, no 
one should identify computing sci- 
ence, because of its influence in the 
development of modern numerical 
analysis, with mathematics. 
Another identification that has 
been commonly, if erroneously, made 
is computing science and business 
data processing. While business 
data processing has uncovered many 
problems of high intellectual con- 
tent and consequently stimulated 
research in certain aspects of com- 
puting science, the mundane manip- 
ulation of business data is not the 
real concern of the computing sci- 
entist. Fundamental sciences are 
interested in exposing the interre- 
lation among the components of na- 
ture, and this is so with computing 
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science. Engineering sciences are 
interested in the application of 
knowledge to the solution of man’s 
immediate problems, and this is so 
with applying computing techniques 
to business data problems. 

The distinction should now be 
clear. Neither numerical analysis 
nor business data processing is syn- 
onymous with computing science. 
Numerical analysis is one subject 
matter area within computing sci- 
ence; business data processing is 
one application of computing sci- 
ence. 


A major facet of computing sci- 
ence is the study of the language and 
the environment within which 
people formulate and solve prob- 
lems. Programming languages 
have an interesting genesis. In the 
early 1950’s everyone spoke the same 
language, that of the computer. 
Each computer had its own, quite 
limited, vocabulary (technically 
called “instructions”) and a most 
rudimentary syntax. In fact, to 
program a problem for a given com- 
puter, each and every instruction 
had to be specified. In addition 
the available “alphabet” consisted 
of only two symbols, zero and one. 
Each instruction, every datum, had 
to be specified by strings (words) 
of these two digits. 

Whenever a recurrent pattern of 
concepts is encountered, the human 
mind seeks to avoid the constant 
repetition associated with these re- 
currences. Abbreviations may be 
tried initially, but if the pattern of 
concepts is significant, a word is 
either coined or borrowed and used 
to represent the pattern of concepts. 

This same situation quickly arose 
with the early use of electronic 
computers. Since this early use was 
for the solution of mathematical 
problems arising in ballistics, and 
then almost immediately in other 
scientific areas, each of which used 
mathematics and its symbolism for 
the expression of concepts, it is not 
surprising that the first efforts were 
devoted toward formulating a lan- 
guage whose words and symbols 
had the same generality as those of 
mathematics. The IBM Corp. is to 
be applauded for recognizing the dif- 
ficulty and tedium of writing pro- 
grams in machine language and for 
initiating the effort to devise a com- 
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puter language which was to be sim- 
ilar to the mathematical language 
that had been taught for the last 
several hundred years. It was their 
hope and expectation that by provid- 
ing this computer language 
(FORTRAN), the tedium of pro- 
gramming would be alleviated, the 
necessity for understanding each 
step in the computation as the 
machine understands it would be 
obviated, and with ease of use, the 
circle of users would expand. This 
indeed happened. 

The U.S. government may be con- 
sidered the biggest business in the 
world. As such, it has many non- 
scientific problems with which it must 
cope. The formalism developed in 
FORTRAN was not appropriate for 
writing programs for these business- 


At least 1,000 programming 
dialects have specific 
applicability under 
specialized circumstances 


oriented problems. This need when 
articulated stimulated the defini- 
tion and implementation of COBOL, 
a programming language consonant 
with the vocabulary normally en- 
countered in business applications. 
A constantly recurrent problem 
derives from the necessity to ma- 
nipulate long strings of data. In 
chemistry, for example, the need 
arises to search for specified small 
subsets of molecules within larger 
molecules. Incidentally, strings 
need not be sequential, i.e. one di- 
mensional, they may be higher di- 
mensional, in which case they are 
normally called trees or graphs. The 
filing problem for Social Security 
is another instance of the need to 
manipulate long strings of data as is 
the symbolic manipulation of mathe- 
matical formulae. While no one 
language has as yet evolved which 
meets all string manipulation needs 
inherent in even these three in- 
stances, certainly partial successes 
should be noted. One of the more 


widely used such languages is called 
LISP. 

As a conservative estimate, there 
may be 1,000 specialized languages, 
perhaps not all deserving this mark 
of distinction, but there are surely at 
least 1,000 dialects having specific 
applicability under specialized 
circumstances. 

As each of these programming lan- 
guages made it easier for the human 
to communicate with the machine, 
another problem emerged. The 
equipment was getting faster, more 
people were using it in a variety of 
different modes, and _ difficulties 
arose in scheduling program runs so 
as to maximize the utilization of the 
facility. No human has the internal 
reaction rate nor the external motor 
facility to determine the ordering 
(sequence) to be used to feed pro- 
grams arriving randomly in time, 
programs each differing from all 
others, to the machine so as to maxi- 
mize its utilization. In the vernacu- 
lar, an internal (machine) traffic cop 
was needed to insure that the flow 
of problems through the machine was 
efficiently organized. To achieve 
this, it became necessary to pro- 
vide a monitor program which could 
direct the machine to carry out the 
following major activities: 

a) Read the input and verify that 
the material presented had been 
properly prepared. 

b) For material that had been so 
prepared, ascertain how it is to be 
translated into the electronic signals 
on which the machine operates. 

c) For problems that have been 
properly prepared, carry out the pro- 
cessing; for problems that have not 
been properly prepared, attempt to 
indicate to the programmer the er- 
rors in his mode of thinking. 

d) Organize the processed elec- 
tronic information so that it may be 
stored and later translated into a 
form which the human can recognize. 
Among these forms would be alpha- 
betic or numeric symbols; pictures 
emphasizing form, color, size, ori- 
entation; auditory, perhaps musical, 
perhaps natural language. 

Clearly, no human can perform 
these functions with micro-second 
speed. It became necessary to 
study the organization of the multi- 
tude of different problems in dif- 
ferent stages of solution within the 
computer, and to provide a mecha- 


nism for manipulating, at electronic 
speeds, this diversity of situations. 
All of this potential organizational 
chaos is brought under control by an 
operating system — another exam- 
ple of how one phrase subsumes a 
chapter of ideas. 

As new tools evolve, more difficult 
problems can be attacked. The 
pressing mathematical problems 
which existed prior to the introduc- 
tion of electronic computers are now 
considered trivial; they have been 
replaced by problems of greater 
complexity. Twenty-five years ago, 
no serious scientist could afford to 
attempt numerical verification of a 
model of the general circulation of 
the atmosphere; to test any hypothe- 
sis advanced would have required 
more manpower and time than was 
physically realizable. Today such 
verification is practical; further 
refinement of models await either 
further computer hardware develop- 
ment or additional theoretical ad- 
vances which will simplify the com- 
putations. Whichever way prog- 
ress is made, this problem of general 
circulation has a deterministic char- 
acter, one knows fairly well how to 
formulate and how to try to solve it. 

There are, however, many prob- 
lems for which the path to the solu- 
tion is not well defined; the solution 
to the problem lies in the selection 
of a feasible one from amongst a 
myriad of possible paths. 


A digression may help focus at- 
tention on this fundamental ques- 
tion. While some attention during 
the last 300 years has been given by 
mathematicians to problems con- 
cerned with finite numbers, most 
efforts have been directed to the 
problems of the infinite, either the 
infinitely large, the infinitely small, 
the infinitely divisible, etc. Prob- 
lems from the physical world were 
often idealized so as to make them 
tractable by the mathematical tools 
that were developed. Thus, for 
example, when a physicist discusses 
the electric field associated with the 
electric charge on a sphere, although 
recognizing the finiteness of each 
charged particle, sums are approxi- 
mate by integrals so that answers 
can be obtained. The arithmetic 
involved in dealing with large num- 
bers of charged particles was found 


A problem which requires 
1,000 billion operations 
now can be done in 


less than three hours 


to be both intractable and unneces- 
sary. 

Archimedes seemed to have been 
the first to estimate how large finite 
numbers need be so as to encompass 
the quantities encountered in the 
physical sciences. In The Sand Reck- 
oner he studied the representation of 
large numbers, numbers larger than 
needed to represent the totality of the 
grains of sand which would fill a 
sphere whose center was the earth 
and which encompassed the sun. 
The number of electrons and protons 
in the universe has been calculated 
by Sir Arthur Eddington to be ex- 
actly 136 x 2257, a number which is 
approximately 3 x 107%. In an ef- 
fort to put a bound on how large 
numbers might get to be in the physi- 
cal world, Edward Kasner introduced 
the word google for 10! and for 
good measure, googliplex for 
iOf Recently, Knuth! esti- 
mated that if one would divide the 
universe into little cubes, each hav- 
ing a side of 10°" cm (the diameter 
of the fundamental nucleons that 
make up matter are about 10°” cm 
in diameter), the total number of 
such little cubes in a cubical uni- 
verse of side 40 billion light years is 
of the order 10125. 

Mathematics often permits us to 
apply general principles to obtain 
the solutions to specific problems. 
Situations arise, however, when gen- 
eral principles, although well known, 
do not suffice. The most recent, and 
perhaps the most dramatic demon- 
stration has been the proof that no 
more than four different colors are 
needed to color any plane map. Al- 
though the method of proof was 
first suggested by A. B. Kempe al- 
most 100 years ago (1879), the im- 
plementation required so many 


1. D. E. Knuth, “Mathematics and Comput 
Science; Coping with Finiteness,” Sciemae, 17 Den 
1976. ; 


calculations as to be impossible 
within the time span and energy 
alloted to man. With the advent of 
the modern computer, these calcu- 
lations became feasible and Kenneth 
Appel and Wolfgang Haken, using the 
computer, carried these through. 
The point of this illustration is to 
focus attention on that whole area 
of mathematics concerned with 
large numbers. Large, as an ad- 
jective applied to numbers, is only 
vaguely defined. To sharpen its use 
in the current context, comparisons 
with the speeds are now obtainable 
so that computer operations at the 
rate of 108 per second are realistic. 
Thus, problems which require only 1 
billion (109) operations can be done 
in 10 seconds; a problem which re- 
quires 1,000 billion operations 
(1012) requires 10,000 seconds or a 
little less than three hours. (The 
computer time used by Appel and 
Haken took 1,200 hours; their esti- 
mate of the time required on a very 
fast existing computer was 300 


hours.) However, these are the 
Computer-generated 

illustrations by the author 
relatively small (tractable) prob- 


lems; many other interesting ones, 
requiring hundreds or even thou- 
sands of years of computer time, 
remain. 

One such is called the traveling 
salesman problem. The salesman 
starts out from his home city and is 
to call upon customers located in 
other cities, visiting each once and 
then returning home. As he travels 
from one city to the next, he incurs 
a cost; for simplicity, a transporta- 
tion cost. He is to plan his circuit 
of all the cities so as to minimize 
this cost. 

This same problem arises in 
scheduling jobs to be run on a ma- 
chine (not necessarily a computer, 
although that application need 
not be excluded). One might 
want to think of a machine in a 
machine shop. After the job has been 
completed, the machine has to be torn 
down and set up again for the next 
job. The cost associated with go- 
ing from one job to the next is 
called the set-up cost. The prob- 
lem is to schedule the sequence of 


2. “The Four-Color Conjecture: A Computer 
Aided Proof,” Science, 13 Aug. 1976. 


jobs so as to minimize the total set- 
up costs. 

In the transportation problem, if 
one naively tries to calculate the cost 
associated with each possible path, 
pitfalls and chasms quickly appear. 
For example, if one starts at Ober- 
lin and visits Chicago, New York, 
Washington, Dallas, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, finally returning to 
Oberlin, and does this so as to mini- 
mize the distance traveled, examin- 
ing all possible paths would not be 
an insurmountable task since there 
are only 6! (720) possible paths. 
Looking at a map, it should not take 
too long to guess the shortest route; 
it might take a bit longer to prove 
that you have actually found it. 

While 6! is not a large number, 50! 
is; it is approximately 3 x 10¢4. As- 
suming a computational speed which 
would permit calculating 100,000,000 
paths per second, it would require 3 
x 105¢ seconds to calculate all paths. 
One billion centuries contains only 
3 x 1018 seconds; it would be too 
long for us to wait for the answer. 
Fortunately, mathematical tech- 
niques do exist which almost cut 
the problem down to manageable 
size. These techniques reduce the 
number of elementary steps re- 
quired for the solution to the order 
of n22", or for the case of visiting 
the 50 capitals of our 50 states, to 
(2500)25°. This last number is almost 
manageable, being merely 2.8 x 1018. 
Again, assuming that 100 million 
computational operations can be per- 
formed per second, only 2.8 x 101° 
seconds would be needed. This 
translates into less than 888 years. 

Thus, while general problems of 
this sort just elude us, at least by our 
present methods, there have been 
special cases that have yielded. For 
example, a solution for the travel- 
ing salesman problem touring a 
special set of 42 state capitals in the 
U.S. has been obtained.3 The corre- 
sponding problem, to visit the cap- 
itals of the over 100 countries of the 
world, a penchant seemingly evi- 
denced by some of our public offi- 
cials, is clearly too large. 

If we jump ahead and inquire as 
to the impact that these problems 
will have on the development of 
computing science vis-a-vis mathe- 


3. R. E. Gomory, “The Traveling Salesman Prob- 
lem,” Proceedings of the IBM Scientific. Computing 
Symposium on Combinatorial Problems, March 16-18, 
1964, IBM, Data Processing Division, White 
Plains, N.Y. 
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As partial answers 

become available they 

can give clues to short cuts 
to the final solution 


matics, the following seems clear. 
Historically, much of mathematics 
developed in response to questions 
posed from the world of reality. 
For example, classical analysis has 
roots in questions from physical re- 
ality, probability from the gambling 
tables. The challenge to the mathe- 
matician to study those finite prob- 
lems which currently require years 
to eons of computing and to devise 
solutions which can be obtained 
within a useful time frame has been 
laid down. 


Aside from reducing a problem to 
the form whereby it can be fed into 
a computer and havea solution forth- 
coming, there does exist another 
operating need. Learning by trial 
and error can not be ignored; as 
partial answers become available, 
these can give clues to short cuts 
to the final solution. The interaction 
between man and machine is an es- 
sential ingredient to problem solv- 
ing; this symbiotic relation where- 
by each, man and machine, performs 
that function for which it is best 
suited, offers the potential for the 
solution of some problems within 
useful time scales. 

The intellectual activities which 
center about the study of languages 
and the environments within which 
people formulate and solve their 
problems lies within the ken of 
computing science. 

While it is difficult, and may ac- 
tually be an impossible task, to 
catalogue the different ways people 
solve problems, there are four 
rather broad categories with which 
computing has in the past concerned 
itself. These are identified as: 

(a) heuristic 

(b) algorithmic 

(c) information handling 
(d) solvable and insolvable 

Heuristic and algorithmic proce- 
dures for problem solving stand at 
two ends of one spectrum of tech- 
niques. When you are asked to 
bring forth a fact or recollect an in- 


cident presumably long since for- 
gotten, there seems to be no set of 
rules to describe the procedure 
which enabled you to produce the 
desired answer, but produce it you 
do. How this feat is accomplished 
may be considered an extreme form 
of heuristic reasoning. Other ex- 
amples abound in game playing. 
For instance, in chess, the totality 
of moves is so great and of such 
variety that the game has thus far 
defied analysis. Although it can be 
shown that, theoretically at least, 
perfect play is possible, the com- 
plexity of moves has limited the 
analysis to strategies of play. The 
variety of strategies and variations 
of strategies that the machine can 
handle (thus far) make it a poor op- 
ponent for a master player. 

Checkers is a simpler game, with 
fewer pieces and fewer possible sit- 
uations. While the strategies de- 
vised for checkers make the machine 
an unbeatable opponent for almost 
all except those of championship 
rank, the game is not completely 
understood and thus still offers a 
challenge. 

Although few people know the 
strategy to win at NIM, this game 
has been completely analyzed and 
the knowledgeable player can al- 
ways win. Only the ignorant or the 
“born loser” would play NIM 
against a machine. 

Heuristics, as a subject matter 
for study in this general context, 
investigates problems and tries to 
discover methods of operation which 
lead to successful handling of these 
problems, recognizing full well that 
a complete understanding of the 
nature of the problem and of its 
solution may not be forthcoming. 

When a problem is so well under- 
stood that every step leading to its 
solution is completely described, 
and the number of steps required 
to reach the solution is sufficiently 
small so that the time needed to 
take these steps is reasonable, we 
have an efficient algorithm for solving 
the problem. In classical mathe- 
matics, the requirement for efficiency 
is lacking: as we have seen, in com- 
puting, this requirement is an added 
restriction. For example, following 
the introduction of the Cooley- 
Tukey Algorithm for the solution of 
certain systems of equations, prob- 
lems which previously would have 
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required years of computer time, 
can now be run in minutes. Solu- 
tion time changed from K, Nz? to 
K, NlogN where K, and K; are con- 
stants and N is a measure of the size 
of the system of equations. 

There remains also the question 
of the accuracy of the computation. 
Classical arithmetical procedures 
lead to conceptually unique results; 
in fact, they do so by definition. 
However, computationally, the re- 
sult obtained may depend not only 
on the algorithm devised to achieve 
the end but also on the specific 
machine used to carry out the details 
of the computation. Round-off 
error, efficiency of the algorithm, 
accuracy of the approximation, 
number system of the machine — 
these and other considerations must 
be understood before an answer can 
be accepted. 

Between the purely heuristic 
approach and the most direct 
algorithmic solution lies a spectrum 
of possibilities. 

The organization of this apologia 
represents an attempt to present 
information concerning the __ intel- 
lectual content of computing sci- 
ence. Inquiry into the many aspects 
of this generic concept lies within 
the realm of computing science. 
At one level lies the information 
theory proposed by C. Shannon and 
developed primarily by electrical 
engineers. However, other con- 
notations may be associated with 
the word “information.” Synthesiz- 
ing of ideas into schemata graspable 
by the mind pervades computing 
science. At the simplest level, the 
organization of information into a 
data base in specific subject matter 
areas provides problems in storage 
and retrieval. 

A well-constructed data base 
must make provision for many con- 
tingencies. Primarily, analysis 
must be made of the quality of 
the material included and of the 
potential use to which the infor- 
mation may be put. This analysis 
leads to such details as filing, sort- 
ing, cross-referencing, correlating 
synonyms, analyzing natural lan- 
guage and constructing artificial 
languages. 

As informational data are entered 
into the file over a period of time, 
the data entered represent chang- 
ing concepts in the subject matter 
area. As refinements take place in 
concepts, these changes and the 
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The data base itself 
begins to assume an 
organic existence and 
help to shape ideas 


words and symbols representing 
them change. The data base itself 
begins to assume an organic exis- 
tence, helping the refining and shap- 
ing of ideas. Computing science 
studies how these changes occur, 
how they may be modified, and how 
they can be handled within the 
framework of available technology. 

Another major area would be the 
concern with solvable, insolvable, de- 
cidable and  undecidable problems. 
To know that a problem has a solu- 
tion encourages one to seek it; to 
know that a problem has no solu- 
tion should encourage one to pursue 
more fruitful activities. Each of us 
has successfully solved a problem, 
although we may not have known 
when we attacked it that a solution 
did exist. Perhaps, each of us has 
unsuccessfully attacked problems, 
also not knowing if solutions exist. 
Sometimes failure forces us to con- 
sider the possibility of no solution. 

When Pythagoras demonstrated 
that the hypotenuse of a right tri- 
angle need not be commensurate 
with the sides, he demonstrated the 
existence of problems which are 
insolvable in the realm of rational 
numbers; when Galois proved the 
insolvability of the quintic in terms 
of the rational operations and radi- 
cals, he demonstrated the insolvabil- 
ity of a problem with given re- 
straints. 

In 1931 Godel proved that within 
any consistent, sufficiently-powerful 
logical system, it is possible to for- 
mulate a conjecture which can be 
neither proved nor disproved within 
the system. The extension of this 
and similar results to computers 
was made by Turing who showed, 
with the rigor of a mathematical 
theorem, that for any given com- 
puter, it is possible to pose ques- 
tions such that the answer will 
either be wrong or will not be 
forthcoming in a finite time. 

As a scholium, it is intriguing to 
ponder the possibility of mechani- 


cal language translation. Nor- 
mally this would be considered a 
problem in information handling; 
however, the difficulties that have 
been encountered suggest that the 
problem may be insolvable or un- 
decidable. At this point, all that is 
suggested is an open question: Is 
mechanical language translation 
possible? 


While man’s memory is under- 
standably one of those few factors 
which set him apart from other 
forms of life, the association within 
the mind of seemingly unrelated 
phenomena and the production of 
a new concept, man’s creativity, 
may be almost as important. Com- 
puters and related devices have 
made available new tools; new 
tools can be used to fashion new 


aspects of expression. Computer- 
generated poetry has thus far 
seemed meaningless; perhaps _ it 


may always be so. However, one 
may speculate. The meters of 
poetic forms are clearly analyzable 
and may be incorporated into 
computer programs; also, rhyme 
may be incorporated. While syn- 
tax offers no real obstacle, seman- 
tics does. Much work need be 
done here before the computer 
will be able to create poetry; com- 
puterized aesthetic analysis which 
will differentiate between good and 
bad poetry is an untouched field. 

Those who wish it, may hear 
music composed by a computer. Ex- 
amples of computer-generated de- 
signs in art are available for view- 
ing and are used to illustrate this 
article. 

There is a catch-all phrase, arti- 
ficial intelligence, under which one 
lumps a variety of intellectual ac- 
tivities which tend to analyze, 
simulate or qualify the human in- 
tellectual process as it functions in 
a specific area. We receive stimuli 
through our senses. We may or 
may not recognize a specific stimu- 
lus. Those characteristics of a 
stimulus which we discern, and 
which we can codify, become the 
basis by which we may instruct the 
computer to discern and recognize. 
This process of studying combina- 
tions of stimuli and extracting es- 


sential characteristics in a codifi- 
able form is an illustration of an 
activity that is classified as belong- 
ing to artificial intelligence. 

The generality of the preceding 
paragraph may be illustrated by 
specific examples. An_ aerial 
photograph of some farm land is 
taken; identify the crops and de- 
termine the acreage of each variety 
that has been planted. Examine 
this printed page; determine the 
characters used. Write a paragraph 
in your normal handwriting; de- 
termine the characters used. The 
computer can do the first two well; 
the third would be either difficult 
or impossible. 


What are the characteristics of a 
stimulus which permit us to say, 
“Yes, I recognize that’? Certainly 
some of our mental processing of 
the stimulus is not describable as 
yet in a form which the computer 
can manipulate. We may _ be 
tempted to put the fault on the 
computer when in reality our tra- 
ditional ways of looking at the 
phenomena are inadequate and 
this gives us a partial or perhaps 
improper picture of the world. Ad- 


ditional information, no matter 
how seemingly artificially con- 
trived, may effectively throw 


greater light and offer greater in- 
sight to our efforts to ascertain the 
true structure of our environment. 

The above examples are only 
examples. We do not, as yet, have 
a meta-subject matter which can be 
the generalization of these various 
aspects of creativity. We think this 
is a proper area of concern for in- 
tellectual activity. 

Early computers were relatively 
simple in design. The SEAC, 
which was the first internal stored 
program machine operation in the 
U.S., had a repertoire of 14 dif- 
ferent operations that it could per- 
form. Furthermore, operations 
could be performed only sequen- 
tially. The newer computers offer 
instructions numbering in the 
thousands as well as the capability 
of performing simultaneous opera- 
tions. 

Wiring diagrams for the first 
computers were thought out by 
humans and were drawn by hu- 
mans. It requires a computer to 
think through the wiring schemes 
for the newer computers; it is a 
task beyond human capability. It 


requires a computer to produce 
these wiring diagrams; also a task 
beyond human capability.  Al- 
though the assembly of the com- 
puter components remains still a 


human task, the fabrication of 
much of the subassemblies has 
been taken over by machines. 


(There is a theorem, proven by the 
late John Von Neumann, that there 
exists a universal computing ma- 
chine which can reproduce itself.) 
Earlier we wrote about the role 
operating systems play in the ef- 
fective utilization of a computer. 
Thus far, each computer type has 
its Own operating system, created 


by the intellectual activity of 
groups of humans. Increased 
complexity of hardware begets in- 
creased complexity of operating 
systems. Whether we shall always 
have to produce an operating sys- 
tem using human intelligence or 
whether we shall be able to achieve 
an. efficient © computer-produced 
Operating system remains an in- 
triguing question. In either case, 
the first step will be human and it 
will be a major creative step. 


* * * 


The final major area of our con- 
cern deals with the impact and the 
implication that our actions have 
for modifying our social order. 

It is technologically feasible to 
construct a data-based police state 
in which we would each lose our 
identity and become manipulatable 
by a central organization. How 
much of our private lives are we 
prepared to surrender and what 
should we expect in return? While 
complete health records on all of 
us could significantly improve the 
health standards of the nation, how 
many intimate details are we pre- 
pared to divulge to this central file 
which could be manipulated for 
malevolent purposes? 

The structure of our economy is 
changing under the impact of the 
computer. Each of us has been be- 
sieged by credit cards; there is no 
hiding place. Credit cards begot 
increases in the flow of money; 
check writing flourished. While 
instantaneous transfer of funds has 
not really caught on (more, I be- 
lieve, because of the desire to kite 
checks than the _ technological 
difficulties associated with intro- 
ducing the needed equipment), it 
seems inevitable. Also, the simula- 
tion of business activities and the 
ability to explore the affects of al- 
ternate decisions on economic 
models offer greater opportunities 
for healthy growth in the economy. 
The computer is changing business 
and the forces unleashed, whether 
we like it or not, are changing our 
pattern of living. 

We must remain aware of these 
social changes; at the college we 
have the responsibility to explore 
these with our students and to pre- 
pare them to live and work in this 
world of change. 
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edication Jan. 15 of the Dud- 

ley P. Allen Memorial Art 

Building’s new wing marked 
the successful completion of a 25- 
year series of building campaigns 
at Oberlin. For the art department 
and the first college art museum 
west of the Alleghenies it capped 
60 years of growth and of dreams 
that have come true. 

The museum, designed by Cass 
Gilbert, was opened in 1917. Its 
studio wing, designed by the late 
Clarence Ward, was opened in 1937. 
The 1977 wing contains the Ellen 
Johnson Gallery of Modern Art, ad- 
ditional studios and office space, the 
Clarence Ward Art Library and the 
Intermuseum Conservation Associ- 
ation laboratory. 

The new wing, which with renova- 
tions to the existing facility cost $3.3 
million, increases by 50 percent the 
amount of museum gallery space. 
The collection now includes more 
than 10,000 works of art and Sher- 
man E. Lee, director of the Cleve- 
land Art Museum, says, “After Har- 
vard and Yale, there isn’t a better 
college art museum in the U.S.” 

Dr. Allen’s widow, who then had 
remarried F. F. Prentiss, gave the 
money for the 1937 expansion. 
The Prentiss fund, the R. T. Miller 
Jr. fund, and generous gifts from 
Ruth Coates Roush ’34, Joseph and 
Enid Bissett, Paul F. Walter ‘57 and 
others have helped the collection 
grow to its present size. The Ober- 
lin graduate whose gift of $1.5 mil- 
lion provided the major impetus for 
building the new wing prefers to re- 
main anonymous. 

One feature of the dedication was 
a symposium, The Artist and Old Age, 
sponsored by the Baldwin Lecture 
Fund, Jan. 14-15. Dedication cere- 
monies then were held in Warner 
Concert Hall. 


President Danenberg and Lloyd 
Morrisett Jr. °51, chairman of the trustees, 
in the gallery named for John Stern '39. 
The silk screen prints of Mao Tse Tung 
are from a portfolio of ten (1972) by 
Andy Warhol. He gave the portfolio 

to the Museum in 1975 in honor of 
Ellen Johnson. At left is Robert 
Rauschenberg’s “Ballad” (1974 from 
Hoarfrost Series) which he, too, gave the 
Museum in 1975. 
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dedication 


Gallery space increased by 50%; 


original unit, annex returbished 


Interior of the Ellen Johnson Gallery of Modern Art. Hanging from the ceiling is 
Claes Oldenburg’s “Giant Saw — soft version’ sculpture on loan. High Plexiglass- 
covered windows diffuse light onto the modern sculptures and paintings. Floor 
length corner windows overlook the original building and annex. 


Ada Louise Huxtable ‘72h, architecture of how such a wing should be designed 
critic of The New York Times, was or look’’ and she noted the happy 

the speaker at the dedication. Robert collaboration between the architects 
Venturi (below) made brief remarks and Richard Spear, director of the 

at the ceremony and he and his wife, Museum. | 


Louise Scott Brown, received honorary 
degrees. Two weeks later, in the Jan. 30 
Times, Huxtable described the new 
wing as “what might be called true 
Venturi.” She said it was “only a 
shocker to those with predetermined ideas 


Robert Longsworth, dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, and (from left) 
Athena Tacha, associate professor of art; 
Mrs. Shim Lakofski, Louise Scott 


Brown's mother, and Carol Longsworth. 
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Ruth Roush and Richard Spear. Mrs. 
Roush’s aunt was the wife of President 
Henry Churchill King. In a discussion 

of the Museum's benefactors in the 

current Bulletin of the Allen Memorial 
Art Museum, Laurine Mack Bongiorno 
25 describes Mrs. Roush as one who 
“regards sequestering a work of art 

in a private house as an act of deplorable 
selfishness.” 


From left, William ‘48 and Annabel 
Shanklin Perlik '49 with Trustee John 


Stern ‘39. 
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The sculpture court at the center of 

the original museum has been freshly 
painted and equipped with new lighting 

and was rededicated as the Hazel B. 

King Sculpture Court. The late Mrs. King 
was curator of the art collection for 

24 years prior to her retirement in 1952. 
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The Intermuseum Conservation 
Association laboratory is on the ground 
floor of the new addition. 


This lounge in the third-floor Clarence 
Ward Art Library overlooks the Ellen 
Johnson Gallery through a large 
window. Photos on this page were taken 
prior to the dedication by Leslie Candor 
Farquhar ‘50 for the Oberlin 
News-Tribune. 
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Remarks at memorial service in the First 
Church in Oberlin, Sunday, Jan. 16, 1977. 


in Des Moines, lowa, Jan. 25, 

1885. She was graduated 
from Mount Holyoke College in 1907 
and married Clarence Ward during 
that summer. Ten years later they 
were established at Oberlin when 
Clarence came to teach and serve 
as first director of the Allen Art 
Museum. 


H::: Eshbaugh Ward was born 


I cannot think of Helen — and 
when I think of Helen, I always 
think too of Clarence — without 


seeing the two of them presiding 
over 335 East College Street, where 
they lived together until Clarence’s 
death in 1973. Their home was 
full of gracious hospitality, opti- 
mism, good taste of a very personal 
sort, reminders of friends, past ex- 
periences and voyages to far cor- 
ners of the world — and, during his 
sojourn with the family, the tail- 
wagging enthusiasm of Squinch. 
Helen was at the heart of the warmth 
and joy that characterized 335 East 
College, the generous hostess at 
pleasant social occasions, includ- 
ing the regular, Sunday afternoon 
open-house teas when students 
were made welcome around the liv- 
ing room fire and enjoyed refresh- 
ment of body, mind and spirit. 
Helen was equal to the challenge 
of keeping up with Clarence, a man 
willing to tackle anything, for 
whom limitations, somehow, failed 
to exist, and who would have ex- 
hausted most normal human be- 
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ings. Her role in life was to be at 
his side, providing loyal support and 
help, whether it be at home, at the 
art department and museum, as 
minister’s wife at the East Oberlin 
Church, or on an expedition to 
Chartres Cathedral. Her only res- 
ervation was when Clarence climbed 
among the buttresses, towers or 
cresting at the top of some Medie- 
val church measuring and _ taking 
photographs. She preferred to re- 
main on the ground! She is quoted 
as having once said that of all 
wives of architectural historians, 
she was the only one she knew who 
thought of her husband’s profession 
as a hazardous trade. Even though 
she remained on the ground, her 
collaboration was an_ essential 
complement to Clarence’s efforts. 
I have seen the meticulous note- 
books in which she recorded 
accurate documentation of the pho- 
tographs and historical facts so criti- 
cal to the research. Clarence’s 
christening of one of his lovingly 
and laboriously-constructed authen- 
tic Gothic church models in his 
basement as “St. Helena Sub-terra” 
must surely have been a tribute to 
their architectural-historical part- 
nership. 

Helen’s first loyalty was to Clar- 
ence and her family, but she was a 
faithful supporter of Oberlin Col- 
lege — though she did not always 
agree with everything that hap- 
pened here, and, on occasion, was 
not hesitant to express her disagree- 
ment — Mt. Holyoke, the East 


Oberlin Church and many good 
causes with which she associated 
herself. I well remember her sit- 
ting in the right front corner pew of 
Clarence’s church, knitting for Bun- 
dles for Britain, the Free French or 
some other important relief effort. 

Her pride in her family was cen- 
tral throughout her life. She was 
always ready to report on where 
Champ and Dui happened to be at 
the moment; Geoff's latest literary 
enterprise; Andy’s studies, travels 
and writing — which she generous- 
ly shared with others; her joy when 
Phyllis and Debbie became part of 
the growing clan; how proud she 
was of “little Helen’s” progress in 
law training; and, then, the new 
generation of her great-grandchil- 
dren. 

It was this love for the pride of 
her family that made the loss of the 
Wards’ talented daughter, Helen 
‘32, a particularly crushing sorrow. 
But the tragedy was met with quiet 
courage and dignity. With charac- 
teristic generosity, they established 
the Helen Ward Memorial Costume 
and Textile Collection in the Allen 
Art Museum. 

In recent years, Helen’s physical 
world became more and more lim- 
ited to the seventh floor of Firelands 
Center where she could look out to 
the north and the west to watch 
over the town and college as the sea- 
sons came and went. She could 
see the construction of the Art 
Building addition, especially as the 
top floor which now houses the 
Clarence Ward Art Library began 
to take shape. 

Her gentle humor persisted; she 
continued to be a loyal follower of 
her favorite basebali team — 
mourning annually the time when 
professional football began _ to 
monopolize the television channels. 
She continued her active literary 
interest, reading many _ books 
brought to her by _ discerning 
friends, and was always eager to 
take on the challenge of an even 
harder, more inhumane jigsaw 
puzzle. Her life was enlivened by 
regular visits from her circle of 
friends and _ brightened immea- 
surably when members of the family 
came to see her. And there was 
the ever-faithful Enolia to care for 
her. 

We will miss Helen Ward, a great 
lady, who loved and was loved by 
generations of those who knew her. 


LS 


Helen Eshbaugh Ward died Nov. 21, 
1976. The following was written by 
her grandson, Andrew Ward ‘68, and 
based on notes by and taped conversations 
with Geoffrey ‘62 and Helen Ward ‘70. 
It was delivered by Helen at a memorial 
service for her grandmother in the First 
Church in Oberlin, Sunday, Jan. 16, 
IOs /;, 


e never could beat Grandma 

down to the kitchen for break- 

fast. No matter how early 
we managed to rise, by the time 
we got downstairs she would have 
already started the oatmeal, brewed 
the coffee, and set the table on the 
breakfast porch with silverware, a 
pitcher of orange juice, a silver- 
capped jar of marmalade, brown 
sugar, cream, condensed milk, but- 
ter, and bowls and plates upon 
which the trains of the Baltimore 
and Ohio ran through blue-glazed 
countrysides. 

Grandma might have returned to 
bed to sit and knit, or continue her 
way through a chatty history of 
some long gone nobility, or listen to 
Dave Garroway’s reassurances on 
the television set, but as soon as 
she heard one of us fidgeting in her 
kitchen she would hurriedly dress 
and rush in, tying her apron strings 
behind her, and kiss us good morn- 
ing, and stir the oatmeal, and begin 
to serve the prunes. 

Eating a breakfast of prunes and 
oatmeal in Grandma’s__ kitchen, 
with a freight train rumbling along 
the tracks behind the yard and the 
morning sun catching the plates 
and mugs and Venetian crystal that 
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by the Grandchildren 
of Helen E. Ward 


lined the open shelves, was _ like 
starting the day with dessert. We 
rarely saw Grandma eat her break- 
fast, “Oh, sit. dowrs* Helen; 
Grandpa would command as she 
bustled about, coordinating the 
toast, freshening the coffee, but 
she rarely would, unless it was to 
sit with her grandchildren to make 
sure we ate our crusts and finished 
our bottomless glasses of milk. 

She ate her breakfast before 
Grandpa or the sun arose, at her 
leisure in the silent house. Grandpa 
was by nature a conspicuous man. 
He made his presence and absence 
felt, and his energy spilled off in a 
hundred directions. His company 
was by turns exhilarating and ex- 
hausting, and Grandma, in the 
name of equilibrium, set aside a few 
hours for herself. It was her good 
fortune that she never required 
much sleep; she could rise at five 
in the morning and make it to eleven 
at night with only the briefest nap 
in the early afternoon. 

After breakfast we would begin 
to poke around the house. It would 
not be entirely accurate to say that 
they lived in the same house for 
60 years. What they moved into 
on East College Street before the 
First World War was a small stucco 
cottage dwarfed by the splendid 
King house next door. What they 
left was a sprawling complex of 
wings and stories, a maze of hallways 


and landings. Grandma _ always 
halfheartedly resisted Grandpa’s 
grandiose plans for the house. 


“Oh, not another bulge, Clarence,” 


she would exclaim when he rushed 
down from his drafting table to 
show her his plans for a new porch. 
But within a few days the house 
would fill with incredulous carpen- 
ters again, and within a few months 
she would have settled comfortably 
into the new space and remarked on 
the pleasant new view. 

We might spend half the morning 
burrowing through the house, ex- 
ploring under the eaves in the bil- 
liard room, the trunks in the attic, 
the drawers of the dressers in the 
bedrooms, and discover lantern 
slides, ivory anagram squares, an- 
cient bifocals, top hats, watches, 
cameras, tintypes, shells, drafting 
kits, brooches, diaries, clippings, 
building blocks, Dad’s boyhood ex- 
amination books, the accumulated 
treasure of a household in which 
nothing inorganic was ever thrown 
away (even out-and-out garbage 
was disposed of prudently; it was 
fed to their Cocker Spaniel, Squinch, 
who would gravely devour it in a 
corner of the kitchen with his ears 
clothespinned behind his head). 
Grandma referred to us as “squir- 
rels” for our furtive expeditions in- 
to the remotest corners of her 
house, and by mid morning one or 
two of us would be called down to 
join her and Squinch for a walk. 

The usual promenade took us 
down to the dairy to pick up bottles 
of milk and cream and_ collect 
acorns or dandelions along the way. 
She showed us how the acorns re- 
sembled heads in bonnets, and the 
dandelions, already wilted from 
our over anxious grip, she would 
proudly stand in a jelly glass in the 
kitchen. She walked at a fast clip, 
despite her low stoop, and it al- 
ways angered Grandpa, who dis- 
liked being preceded, when she out- 
raced him to the door, which she 
always did, unless they walked arm 
in arm. 

She thought of Grandpa as a sort 
of wonder she had latched onto, and 
all her life she was in awe of his 
irrepressible spirit. If her adora- 
tion of Grandpa somewhat circum- 
scribed her existence, it did not 
keep her from remaining her dis- 
tinctly individual self. It was, in 
fact, her witty, angular personality 
that attracted Grandpa in the first 
place. When they met for the first 
time, at a mutual friend’s lakeside 
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cottage, they argued. Over and 
over, Grandpa would attempt to 
get in the last word, again and 
again Grandma would counter it, 
throughout a day of picnics and 
sailing, until at last they were both 
exhausted, and hooked. 

Their debates continued through 
their life together, hinging for the 
most part on such questions as 
whether they had met the Nelsons 
the year they had the Hudson Hor- 
net or the year they traded it in 
on the Cadillac. Though few of 
their differences of opinion were 
resolved by these debates, they 
were carried on cheerfully, humor- 
ously, and above all flirtatiously. 
With each riposte, their eyes would 
sparkle with renewed admiration, 
and if there was nothing a third 
party could do but to sit uneasily 
by and sip his tea, it did not take 
long to recognize the love and high 
spirits that motivated them. 


After a lunch of burgers on the 
sun porch or sandwiches in the kit- 
chen, Grandma and Grandpa would 
announce that it was time for a nap, 
and we would all go to our rooms to 
please them and then return to ex- 
plore the attic or the billiard room 
or the rich clutter of Grandpa’s 
study. Grandma spent most of her 
nap time reading, for she was a 
voracious and retentive lover of 
books. When Geoff became her lit- 
erary guide in later life, she would 
sit him down and take out a note- 
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book and write down all his recom- 
mendations. It seemed that no 
matter how many books he recom- 
mended at a sitting, she would have 
read them all by their next meeting. 
Once, he suggested a three-volume 
autobiography to her, and it is a 
measure of her tenacity and fair- 
mindedness that she read the first 
volume, and didn’t like it, the sec- 
ond volume, and didn’t like it, and 
the third volume, and didn’t like it, 
either. Under the assumption that 
she was fascinated, as we were, by 
Victoriana, we heaped histories of 
the British Empire on her night 
table until one afternoon, not too 
many years ago, when she gently 
told us that, after all, she had been 
alive during the last years of Vic- 
toria’s reign, that the old empress 
had not been very interesting during 
her lifetime, and that she was no 
more fascinating now that she was 
dead. 

Grandma did everything she 
could to pass her enthusiasm for 
books along to her grandchildren. 
She gave us books for birthdays 
and Christmas and read to us tire- 
lessly. This she would do after her 
nap, from which she always 
emerged an hour or so before 
Grandpa, shushing us as she walked 
toward the sun porch. She would 
sit with a book on her knees and 
her hands busy with her knitting in 
her lap, nodding when it came time 


Sunday open-house tea at 335 East 
College. 


for one of us to turn the page. It 
did not matter how many times 
she had read Beatrix Potter, or Wind 
in the Willows, or Robin Hood. Hour 
after hour she always conveyed a 
sense of delight and discovery. 

Her knitting was relentless. She 
produced acres of sweaters and 
scarves and baby blankets and sun 
suits and mysterious pale bandages 
for a leper colony she read about 
somewhere. Her hands were large, 
strong, articulate, and forever in 
motion. When her granddaughter 
showed an interest in knitting, 
Grandma first interrogated her to 
make sure her interest was genuine, 
then set about instructing her with 
much gravity and patience, having 
her reach around from behind so 
that she could guide Helen’s small 
fingers through their first knittings 
and purlings. To impress upon her 
the importance of keeping track of 
her stitches, Grandma told a story 
of an admirable woman who would 
not pull an errant child out of her 
fireplace until she had finished her 
row. 

Grandma clung to a hundred 19th 
century gentilities. She was 
troubled, for instance, by Grandpa’s 
pool room, and tried to satisfy her 
sense of propriety by referring to 
it as a billiard room, which was 
more proper, somehow. She al- 
ways watched the evening news, 
but the grubbier side of it never 
elicited more than a sad shake of 
her head and a soft, disappointed, 
“Oh, dear.” She made lists of all 
the books she read, and kept a de- 
tailed, if euphemistic diary all her 
life. She maintained an extraordi- 
nary correspondence from her desk 
in the sun room, and demanded, 
at least from her grandchildren, 
prompt replies. When we did fi- 
nally answer, the taste from the 
stamps would have barely worn off 
our tongues before we would receive 
her next letter, inquiring after our 
pets and studies and sweater sizes. 

Her fascination with the minutiae 
of her grandchildren’s lives was 
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boundless. We always _ feigned 
exasperation with her repetition 
of stories about our childhood, but 
we secretly basked in her adora- 
tion. She pronounced us geniuses 
for finding some piece of her jigsaw 
puzzle, and saints for shooing away 
the bluejays from the bird feeder, 
and we would shamelessly seek out 


her praise. 
But she was not as sentimental 
as Grandpa, nor as_ optimistic. 


When Andy walked to their house 
to break the news that he had 
flunked out of Oberlin, he was more 
fearful of Grandpa’s reaction than 
Grandma’s. “This is disappointing 
news,” Grandpa exclaimed at once, 
and in 20 minutes he was railing 
against Oberlin for having failed to 
recognize his grandson’s_ virtues. 
But Grandma instinctively knew the 
truth, was not to be sidetracked by 
Andy’s elaborate reassurances that 
it was all to the good, and made it 
clear that he would have consider- 
able ground to cover before he 
could return to her good graces. 

She loved to be teased, just as 
Grandpa did, but she could be quite 
stern when she felt we were being 
dishonest, or tasteless, or impolite. 
Her face would grow long and 
solemn, her eyes would fill with dis- 
illusionment, and none of us has 
forgotten the handful of times we 
each somehow managed to raise 
her ire. 


Some evenings at our grandpar- 
ents’ house, after an elaborate crys- 
tal dinner in the dining room, we 
would sit in the dim, orange light 
of the living room and play cards 
or Scrabble. Grandma loved parlor 
games, and, like Grandpa, she 
played them to win, assuring us, 
after each of our defeats, that her 
letting up on us would do us no 
good, that losing was good for the 
character. 

Other nights, we would coax 
Grandpa into showing home movies, 
and we would lie in the dark and 
delight in the shy, jittery images of 
our strangely youthful parents and 
of our own infant selves lolling 
about in yards and before relatives 
we no longer remembered. “How 
could you have forgotten Uncle 
Hardy?” Grandma would ask in 
astonishment as her dead brother 
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waved from the screen. “Why, 
you were one of his favorites!” 

Often, Grandpa would include a 
tray of slides from his last trip to 
Europe, pictures he had yet to mix 
in with his lecture material. These 
slides he would pack with him when 
he and Grandma took their summer 
trips to New England and their 
winter trips to Beaufort, so that 
should a host or an innkeeper ex- 
press his regret that he could not 
come to Oberlin to attend one of 
Grandpa’s lectures, Grandpa could 
obliquely make it known that he 
happened to have, in the trunk of 
his car, not only a slide projector 
and screen, but also an indexed 
visual record, complete with lecture 
notes, of the entire course of west- 
ern civilization, a portion of which, 
should there be sufficient interest, he 
could be persuaded to share with 
his host and fellow guests in the 
parlor after supper. 

To Grandma fell the precarious 
and unrewarding duty of manning 
the projector on those trips, chang- 
ing the slides as Grandpa signalled 
with clicks of a tin toy bull frog. 
The slides could never be switched 
fast enough to suit Grandpa’s sense 
of showmanship, and should a slide 
appear upside down, or get jammed 
in the carrier, he would put his 
hands behind his back, pout floor- 
ward, and loudly sigh. Sometimes, 
Grandma would appear in the slides 
themselves, posed reluctantly before 
the Acropolis or Amiens for scale. 

When Grandpa undertook to 
photograph the cathedrals of 
France, Grandma followed him with 
her knitting bag, and Geoff, who 
accompanied them on their last 
such expedition, remembers her as 
a tiny figure in a matchstick chair, 
seen from the clerestory, where, 
shoulders sweating, he followed 
Grandpa along the walls. Grandpa 
was admired for his bravado atop 
those cathedrals, and Geoff got a 
little reflected glory by pretending 
not to be dizzy and afraid, but 
Grandma was by far the most 
heroic, never looking up the whole 
time her family picked its way along 
the crumbling precipices above 
her, just knitting and gazing around 
the church, her head tilted back a 


little, as if unconcerned. 


That she had a capacity to turn 
her attention away from life’s un- 
pleasantness did not mean that 


when the time came she could not 
turn back again, and face it head on, 
and overcome it with dignity. In 
her last years, during Grandpa's 
final invalidism and then through 
her widowhood, she demonstrated 
a remarkable capacity for patience, 
and strength, and understanding. 

After our extended absences, we 
sometimes found ourselves stam- 
mering for conversation, and re- 
flexively turning to such topics as 
the weather. But we could not treat 
her as some interchangeable old 
lady for long. Several years ago, 
Geoff found himself running dry of 
conversation on the phone and heard 
himself tell her of a reported peach 
shortage in New Jersey. There 
was a pause on the other end, and 
then Grandma declared that every 
year of her life they had been pre- 
dicting such a shortage but that 
never in her life had she ever wanted 
for peaches. And Andy, on his last 
visit, idly remarked that he wished 
Grandma and Grandpa had not 
been homeopaths. Grandma’s eyes 
lit up and she turned to him with 
a mock scowl and pointed out that 
she had all her teeth, no cavities, 
and twenty/twenty vision in both 
eyes, and, at ninety-one, did not 
consider herself a living indictment 
of homeopathy. 


One winter a year or so before 
Grandpa died, he escorted Grandma 
to a formal dinner in honor of her 
birthday at the Skjerne’s house next 
door. After an evening of toasts 
and flamboyant cuisine, the guests 
discovered that a blizzard had si- 
lently developed outside. Our 
grandparents had already been 
scolded for walking the hundred 
yards between the two houses; now 
their friends were adamant that 
Grandma and Grandpa accept a ride 
home. But they would not hear of 
such a thing, nor even accept the 
loan of a flashlight, and we might 
think of them now as Ebba Skjerne 
described them then, Grandpa in his 
ancient tuxedo and Grandma in her 
jewels and stole and silken gown, 
fading off into the falling snow and 
making their own way home. 
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$4,000,000 Bequest 

Ever since the dedication of the 
Seeley G. Mudd Learning Center in 
1974, the name Charles W. Mc- 
Candless has been familiar to many 
Oberlinians. It is emblazoned in 
large white letters on a green back- 
ground on the main level of the 
Learning Center. 

Few were aware, however, that 
the reason part of the Learning Cen- 
ter bears this name is because Mr. 
McCandless, a New York attorney 
who received the Ph.B. from Oberlin 
in 1894, died in 1961 and left two 
trusts, totaling $2,250,000, to Ober- 
lin College. His widow, Ruberta, 
was the income beneficiary of both 
trusts and she had the power of ap- 
pointment over one of the trusts, 
valued in excess of $1,000,000. 
Trustees designated the assured 
$1.25 million and the hoped-for $1 
million for reduction of indebted- 
ness on the Mudd Center and named 
the main level for Mr. McCandless. 

Mrs. McCandless died Jan. 16. 
Not only did she concur with her 
husband’s wish to let Oberlin have 
the second trust but she also be- 
queathed virtually the residue of 
her estate to Oberlin. The total be- 
quest amounts to $4,000,000 and it 
is the second largest such bequest 
in Oberlin’s history. Charles Martin 
Hall left the College $10 million. 
The Seeley G. Mudd Foundation’s 
1971 grant to Oberlin was $2.75 
million. 

Receipt of the $4 million means 
that the indebtedness on the Mudd 
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Learning Center will be reduced by 
$2.25 million and this will relieve 
the operating budget of some 
$126,000 annually in interest ex- 
pense. The unexpected $1.75 mil- 
lion will, at President Danenberg’s 
request, be used in this way: 

$500,000 will be added to the 
College’s endowment for creation of 
a professorship in French which 
will be named for Mrs. McCandless. 
This will be Oberlin’s second fully 
endowed chair. The other is the 
Danforth professorship in religion. 
Endowment of professorships has 
a highest priority in future plans 
for Oberlin. 

$500,000 will be added to the 
endowment to create the McCand- 
less fund for sabbatical leave re- 
placement. Income from this ad- 
dition to the endowment will 
provide for four semesters of re- 
placement hiring each year. 

$500,000 will be added to the 
endowment for the creation of the 
McCandless Scholarship Fund, the 


David Herendeen ‘78, shown at right 
with Bobbie Hess as a raccoon and Janet 
Lowe as a peacock, played the part of 
Noah as the music theater department 
and the community presented Benjamin 
Britten's opera Noye’s Fludde in First 
Church in Oberlin March 9-11. 
Michael Piasni ‘77 conducted an 
orchestra comprised of students from 

the Conservatory and the community. 
Aija Jirgensons ‘77 staged the production. 
Both were working on the Conservatory- 
Community effort in partial fulfillment 
for master’s degrees from the 
Conservatory. Carl Bewig ‘62, director 
of admissions, sang the voice of God. 
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income to be used without restric- 
tion for scholarship aid to students. 

On the recommendation of Deans 
Longsworth and Boe, $250,000 will 
be designated as the McCandless 
Fund for Curriculum Enrichment. 
It will be fully expended over the 
next four or five years and it will 
encourage development of new 
courses of study or new approaches 
to teaching which show promise of 
significant benefit to Oberlin. 

In announcing the McCandless 
bequest to faculty and staff, Presi- 
dent Danenberg noted that Mrs. Mc- 
Candless had kept informed of de- 
velopments at Oberlin through her 
friendship with former President 
Robert K. Carr and Mrs. Carr. Dan- 
enberg said the gift was “significant 
in our efforts to maintain fiscal sta- 
bility” and he hoped the confidence 
in Oberlin shown by the McCand- 
lesses would encourage other Ober- 
linians to give as they are able “for 
the continued strength of the Col- 
lege.” 


} 
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Year of the serpent 

Celebration Feb. 19 of the Chinese 
New Year at Asia House may have 
established a new “tradition” that 
might outdo the Columbus Day pa- 
rades that the Co-ops used to stage 
a decade ago. As the photos show, 
town youngsters as well as college 
students enjoyed the festivities. 

The event was advertised Feb. 18 
when the dragon (photographed by 
Bill Byrd ’73, a returned Shansi rep) 
paraded from school to school and 
throughout most of the town. Con- 
structed of sheets with fiberglass 
paint and tubing to send smoke 
pouring from its nostrils, the 40- 
foot creature was designed by 


Channing Ahn ’78 and Carol Tenny 
‘77 and they did most of the con- 
struction. Prior to the parade a con- 
test was held to name the animal. 


The winning entry: “Emil Dragon- 
berg.” 

The other photos, courtesy of the 
Oberlin News-Tribune, are by Leslie 
Farquhar ‘50 (top left) and Andrew 
Ruckman ‘61. 

The following weekend the East 
Asian Studies Program, East Asia 
Outreach Program and Asia House 
presented a China-Mongolia Week- 
end which was funded by the Cen- 
ter for East Asian Studies of the 
GLCA and the art department’s 
Baldwin Lecture fund. Speakers 
were Bill Byrd, John Hangin of the 
department of Uralic and Alltaic 
Studies at Indiana U., Morris Ros- 
sabi of Case Western Reserve and 
Dale Johnson of the Oberlin faculty. 
In addition, Wai-kam Ho, curator 
of Chinese art at the Cleveland 


Museum of Art, gave a Baldwin lec- 
ture. 
March 11-12 a conference on 


‘Japan — A Culture in Transi- 
tion” was sponsored by the East 
Asian Studies Program, Forum 


Board and the Japanese consulate- 
general in Chicago. Quee-Young 
Lo, assistant professor of sociology] 
anthropology, was one of the panel- 
ists. 


Commencement speaker 

Morris K. (“Mo”) Udall’ 4{D-Ariz) 
who chairs the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs will 
speak at Oberlin’s 144th Commence- 
ment May 29. 

Best known for his stands on en- 
ergy and environmental issues, he 
ran second to President Carter in 
collecting delegate votes at the 1976 
Democratic convention. His broth- 
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er, Stewart, who has spoken at 
Oberlin, was secretary of the In- 
terior during the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations. 

The Baccalaureate talk will be 
given by Clyde Holbrook who re- 
tires in June as Danforth Professor 
of Religion. 


Grading system retained 

The College of Arts and Sciences 
faculty voted decisively March 1 to 
retain the current A-B-C/no entry 
grading system. The vote was the 
final response to a controversial 
proposal submitted Jan. 27 by the 
Educational Plans and Policies Com- 
mittee which itself was divided on 
the issue. The EPPC proposed res- 
toration of D’s and F’s on student 
transcripts, recording of withdrawals 
on transcripts and establishment 
of grade distribution guidelines for 
the faculty. 

The proposals were made in re- 
sponse to growing faculty concern 
about accuracy in transcript rec- 
ords, grade inflation and the infor- 
mality of dropped courses. Discus- 
sion of the EPPC _ proposals 
originally was attempted at the 
Feb. 8 faculty meeting (TAPPAN 
SQUARE NOTEBOOK, Jan-Feb 1977). 
Many students and faculty members 
favored postponement _ because 
they had been out of town over 
Winter Term and had not had suf- 
ficient time to consider the issue. 
The Oberlin Progressive Students’ 
Union, a radical group, organized 
a demonstration and collected 1,500 
signatures on a petition favoring 
postponement, opening of meet- 
ings to students and opposition to 
the proposed changes. More than 
300 students lined the halls of the 
King Building to support this posi- 
tion. 

Inside King 106, the faculty voted 
to postpone the grading policy con- 
sideration until March. They de- 
liberated, however, a motion by 
Tom Dietterich ‘77, a member of 
the EPPC, in favor of granting ob- 
server status to unlimited numbers 
of students. When some faculty 
members expressed fears that the 
presence of “potentially several 
thousand” students at a faculty 
meeting would lend a “circus-like 
atmosphere” to the _ proceedings, 
Dietterich suggested the possibility 
of broadcasting the meeting over 
WOBC. Marc Blecher, instructor 
in government and a proponent of 
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Just about a year ago upperclass students Jenny de Beer, Susan Schiffman and Matt 
Slepin got permission to set up a coffee house that would be open each weekend in 


Kresge Lounge in Bosworth Hall. 


The response was so good that Student Senate 


gave approval to set it up this year on a permanent basis. It’s been named “The Cat 
in the Cream” and any Friday, Saturday or Sunday, from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m., you'll find 
it filled with students listening to student performers such as guitarist and singer 

Tom Payne, George Caldwell’s Jazz Trio, the Oberlin Dixieland Stompers or Tony 
Johnson and David Lowenstein who play their guitars and sing. Last semester Jenny 


taught an ExCo course on coffee house operation. 


She and Margaret Smith are 


this year’s managers and there are plans to have it open during Commencement Weekend. 


this idea, said it would “preserve 


the intimacy — if you could call it 
that — of the faculty meeting.” 
The motion was adopted and 


WOBC representatives agreed to 
broadcast the March 1 meeting. 

At that point, Addy Liu ’78, an 
OPSU representative who had been 
admitted to the meeting as an ob- 
server and to present her organiza- 
tion’s petition, announced that 
the “compromise” was _ unaccept- 
able. She left the meeting and 100 
student demonstrators entered the 
room, clapping hands and chant- 
ing: “Open, open.” Dean Robert 
Longsworth adjourned the meeting. 

During the delay provided by the 
postponement, grading policy be- 
came a popular campus debate 
topic. The EPPC organized a panel 
to debate the issue in an open forum. 
OPSU, Student Senate, Abusua and 
Wages for Housework issued policy 
statements on grading and on the 
subject of open meetings. There 
was as much discussion of the dis- 
ruption of the Feb. 8 meeting as 
there was about the grading pro- 

osals. 
i Students lined the halls of the 
King Building again on March 1, 


but this time they were listening to 
the WOBC broadcast of what was 
going on in the lecture hall. Two 
students, however, did enter the 
meeting room without authoriza- 
tion. Robin Sylvan and Peter Lar- 
das, both classified as “new stu- 
dents” (formerly called freshmen), 
were already seated in King 106 when 
the faculty arrived. They refused 
to leave the room when Dean of 
Students George Langeler asked 
them to do so. They were “dis- 
missed” from the College after a 
three-minute warning, but they 
held their seats. The faculty voted 
decisively to continue the meeting 
despite the presence of these un- 
authorized guests. 

Lardas and Sylvan later appealed 
their dismissal to the Community 
Board which found them guilty of 
“disrupting” the meeting but re- 
duced their sentence to a one-week 
suspension. They appealed this 
ruling to the General Faculty on the 
grounds that “College regulations 
stipulating that College Faculty 
meetings are closed is invalid and 
illegitimate.” The General Faculty 
Council found that there was no new 
evidence to be considered, that the 
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Community Board was not shown 
to have committed procedural er- 
rors, that no charge was made that 
the punishment was in excess of the 
violation and that it (the GFC) had 
no authority to change the rules of 
the Arts and Sciences Faculty. The 
appeal was denied. 

During the debate at the March 1 
eeting, faculty members expressed 
concern for the accuracy of trans- 
cript records. “In the real world,” 
said Ellen Johnson ‘33, professor 
of art, “one lives with one’s mis- 
takes and with the results of one’s 
judgments.” Albert McQueen ’52, 
who chairs the sociology/anthropol- 
ogy department, said that Oberlin’s 
grading policy is explained on the 
transcript records and that he was 
more concerned with determining 
the “educational benefits” of D's 
and F’s. He could not see that any 
such benefits would result from 
the reinstitution of the old grading 
system. 

The faculty voted 75-35 against 
restoration of F’s and 76-27 against 
restoration of D’s. At its next meet- 
ing, the EPPC withdrew the re- 
mainder of its Jan. 27 proposal. 

— Peggy Dorf ’77. 


Report from Waldersbach 

J. Stanton McLaughlin ’21, emeritus 
professor of English, who spends 
part of each year in Oberlin and the 
rest of it in Wiesbaden, Germany, 
attended services last May 30 at 
Waldersbach in the Ban de la Roche 
when the 150th anniversary of John 
Frederic Oberlin’s death was _ ob- 
served. 

For McLaughlin, his being there 
was something that once might have 
“turned him off” completely. 

“When I was a student,” Mc- 
Laughlin recalls, “someone was 
always going to Alsace and return- 
ing to speak in chapel with a tone of 
reverence and awe as though he or 
she had looked on Mecca, Jerusa- 
lem, Rome and Disneyland.” He 
vowed subconsciously that Fouday 
and Waldersbach were the last 
places he ever wanted to see. 

Five years ago, however, a friend 
in Wiesbaden asked him if the 
Oberlin College where he studied 
and taught had any connection with 
the onetime pastor at Waldersbach. 
The following year, McLaughlin and 
his friend drove the 300 miles to 
Fouday where John Frederic Ober- 
lin is buried. 
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They were “rather pleased” with 
what they found. Fouday was the 
last church where “Papa” Oberlin 
preached. It still is a “rather 
pleasant” village and the church 
is an austere, evangelical meeting 
house with a pot-bellied stove and 
a smoke pipe that “might have been 
designed by Rube Goldberg.” The 
furniture is described by Mc- 
Laughlin as “pious” — the pews 
seem designed as “perches” so that 
their occupants are too uncomfort- 
able to doze or sleep. 

The following year, McLaughlin 
and his friend went on to Walders- 
bach. The Oberlin Museum wasn’t 
open that day because Mlle. le 
Pasteur Carron, its curator and also 
pastor at J.F. Oberlin’s old 
church, was attending to pastoral 
duties at one of the other churches 
she serves and the burgermeister’s 
wife didn’t have a key. McLaughlin 
says Waldersbach now is a village 


that “in some ways seems to be 
passing out of existence.” It used to 
be involved in the dairy industry. 
Now all the young people migrate 
to the larger industrial centers to 
find work. 

Last year when McLaughlin and 
his friend made their “pilgrimage,” 
they went on a Sunday. Mlle. Car- 
ron was there and they found her to 
be an “extremely charming, warm, 
energetic woman.” They accepted 
her invitation to stay for the ser- 
vice. It was Mother’s Day and 
the sermon also made note of the 
fact that J.F. Oberlin had died 150 
years ago the following Tuesday. 

The church’s exterior still looks 
the same as it did in the old en- 
graving used to illustrate the review 
of John Kurtz’ biography of J.F. 
Oberlin (A  SESQUICENTENNIAL 
TRIBUTE TO A PASTOR  EXTRAOR- 
DINAIRE, Nov-Dec 1976). The 
“rigorous” pews and the stove 


A cartoon in the Review in early March showed two students talking at dinner with 
one asking the other: ‘Did you give blood yesterday?” The response: ‘Tuition 

hikes, D and F grades, and now they want blood?” Students nevertheless again 
proved their willingness to contribute 146 pints of blood when the Red Cross visited 
Wilder Hall. Most of the blood was for use in Lorain County by people whom 
Oberlin students likely have never met, never will meet, but wanted to help anyway. 
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dominate the inside of the rec- 
tangular box just as they do at the 
church in Fouday. McLaughlin 
and his friend sat behind the choir 
(three men and five women who 
were directed by Mlle. Carron) as 
they taped the service. 

Some of the choral music was 
contemporary of John Frederic 
Oberlin’s pastorate. One of the 
anthems was by Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Mille. Carron’s sermon was_ in 
French, but her pastoral prayer was 
in German and she gave one scrip- 
ture reading in French and one in 
German. 

After an organ interlude, a re- 
tired professor from the University 
of Strasbourg preached a sermon in 
German. He told McLaughlin that 
he knew the late Prof. Walter Hor- 
ton. His text was from John 14: 
18-27, omitting verses 22 and 24. 
The King James version of this text 


begins: “I will not leave you 
comfortless.”. The Luther Bible 
says: “I will not leave you as 
orphans.” 


The sermon noted that the congre- 


gation in Waldersbach had been 
orphaned by “Papa” Oberlin’s 
death. It recalled that he had been 


a zealous distributor of Bibles and 
one of the first correspondents of 
the London Bible Society. The 
parishioners were urged to read 
their Bible carefully so that its 
message becomes real and “we will 
no longer stand here as forsaken 
orphans.” 

After the service McLaughlin 
visited the Museum, disappointed 
because the church bells had not 
been rung prior to the service. He 
had hoped to record them on tape. 
Some time after the service, the 
bells suddenly started to ring. A 
substitute had forgotten to ring 
them at the proper time, but de- 
cided that he’d better get the job 
done even if the service had ended. 

That was how the sesquicenten- 
nial of Oberlin’s death was ob- 
served in Waldersbach. On June 
18, L’Alsace, a newspaper in Mul- 
house, published a_ five-column 
feature about the “town in USA 
named Oberlin.” It told of Ober- 
lin’s founding in 1833 by John 
Shipherd and Philo Stewart and 
mentioned Charles Martin Hall, 
Robert A. Millikan, Walter Heller, 
Carl Rowan and Lucy Stone as 
graduates and also gave a _ brief 
description of Oberlin, Kan. Il- 
lustrating the story was a photo of 
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a Greyhound bus driving past the 


city limits sign that proclaims 
Oberlin, Ohio, as what the French 
call “de la premiere universite 


mixte des Etats-Unis.” 


Will Oberlin call you? 

If you are one of the 15,000 alumni 
who have not contributed to the 
Oberlin Annual Fund since June 30, 
1973, you stand a chance to receive 
a phone call within the next few 
weeks to remind you that your gift 
is worth an additional $100 to Ober- 
lin under the challenge explained 
on the back cover of this maga- 
zine. 

The use of the telephone is a new 
step in Oberlin’s efforts to encour- 
age contributions from alumni. The 
phone calls will be made by stu- 
dents and alumni using phones in 
Bosworth Hall. Director of the op- 
eration is David McCarthy, field 
representative for the Oberlin An- 
nual Fund, who moved to Oberlin 
at the end of January after serving 
since 1974 as director of develop- 
ment at Centre College. 


Faculty notes 

Ellen H. Johnson ’33, professor of 
art, was one of four persons (in- 
cluding architect Wallace Teare, 
husband of Dorothy Schaefer ‘28) 
to receive a special citation at the 
annual Arts Prize Dinner of the 


Cleveland Women’s City Club 
March 25. Her citation was given 
“because her long and_ distin- 


guished career has nurtured interest 
in modern art, encouraged young 
talent, and established Oberlin as 
the outstanding area for contempo- 
rary art in the Midwest.” 


Robert Willoughby, professor of 
flute, had two records released re- 
cently by Coronet. One consists of 
French music of the ’20’s and ’30’s 
and the other has as its major works 
the Martinu Sonata and Hinde- 
mith’s Eight Pieces. Coronet also 
put out a new release of a record 
made by Willoughby some ten 
years ago featuring the Faure Fan- 
tasie and the Sonata for Flute by 
Poulenc. The records were made 
with the collaboration of Wilbur 
Price ‘49, professor of pianoforte. 


George Lanyi, professor of gov- 
ernment, chaired a panel on “Rural 
Transformation in Hungary” at the 
Conference on East European Peas- 
antry at the University of Nebraska 


last November. The conference was 
sponsored by the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Slavic 
Studies. 


Paul Dawson, associate profes- 
sor of government, and James Zin- 
ser, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, have contributed a chapter, 
“Characteristics of Campaign Re- 
source Allocation in the 1972 Con- 
gressional Elections” to Louis 
Maisel (ed.), Changing Campaign Tech- 
niques: Elections and Values in Con- 
temporary Democracies which consti- 
tutes Volume 2 of Sage Electoral 
Studies Yearbook series (1976). 
Their study predicts that the na- 
tion’s voter turnout would rise 
about 4% if all workers were given 
time off, with pay, to vote. An- 
nouncement of this, in the Wall St. 
Journal of March 1, has led to a rash 
of editorials suggesting that “it is 
better that such a listless voter stay 
away from the polls.” 


Jere Bruner, assistant professor 
of government, was the author of 
“What’s the Question to That An- 
swer? Measures and Marginals in 
Crosstabulation” in the November 
1976 edition of the American Journal 
of Political Science. 


John Pearson, associate professor 
of art, has been invited by the Arts 
Club of Chicago to open its 1977-78 
season with a large one-man show 
of his paintings, drawings and 
prints Sept. 21-Oct. 31. 


Katharine J. Watson, curator of 
art before 1800 at the Allen Art 
Museum since 1973, has become 
director of the Bowdoin College 
Museum of Art. She is dividing 
her time this semester between 
Bowdoin and Oberlin. 


Thomas F. Dernburg, former 
professor of economics, has au- 
thored a study which contends 
that the progressive income tax 
made the 1974-75 recession worse 
because it pushed people into even 
higher tax brackets when their real 
incomes were falling. The study ar- 
gues that the federal personal in- 
come tax system needs to be in- 
dexed — or corrected for inflation 
— so that tax rates are not raised 
by wage increases that merely keep 
pace with, or even lag somewhat 
behind inflation. 
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n Jan. 20, 1977, a Pan-Am 

707 landed at the Leningrad 

airport and 150 Oberlinians 
disembarked to spend eight days 
behind the Iron Curtain. How this 
group spent that eight days amused 
and personally delighted me very 
much. 

Having been a member of the ex- 
tended education committee of the 
Alumni Board which promoted the 
idea of having the Alumni Associa- 
tion sponsor tours, I knew that the 
purpose of organizing these tours 
was to provide learning opportuni- 
ties for alumni. This group was a 
perfect example of how an oppor- 
tunity to travel can extend one’s 
education. 

No doubt about it, these alumni, 
alumni families and friends, Ober- 
lin faculty and staff and students 
were intent on learning something 
about Russia and they had some 
fairly well defined ideas and in- 
terests in mind. They obviously 
knew what they wanted to see and 
do and they did it in spite of, or in 
addition to, the structured schedule. 

The packaged plan included four 
days and three nights in Leningrad 
at the Leningrad Hotel on the Neva 
River, an overnight train ride to 
Moscow and four days at the 
gigantic, 6,000-bed Rossiya Hotel on 
Red Square. 

Mornings and afternoons were 
filled with sightseeing; the eve- 
nings with ballets, an opera, a circus 
and a gala party with a Russian floor 
show. All expenses, tips, rooms, 
three meals a day, sightseeing 
buses and Intourist guides plus the 
flight to and from Cleveland were 
included in the $630 fee. This 
wintertime travel package offered 
by Welcome Aboard Travel Agency 
in Washington, D.C., has been a 
popular one for several U.S. colleges 
and universities. 

Our assigned and well-informed 
Russian Intourist guides pointed 
out the many landmarks and famous 
buildings and monuments on the 
initial city tour in each city. They 
led the groups through museums, 
cathedrals, fortresses and palaces. 
They accompanied us during our 
evening entertainments. They 
took us through the subway system 
in Moscow with frequent stops to 


see the richly-decorated metro 
stations buried deep below the 
streets. They talked for hours, 
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answered questions and tried in 
every way to be helpful. These 
were very likeable and attractive 
Russian women. 

For many of us this was a very 
comfortable and safe way to see a 
great deal of Leningrad and Moscow 
in this different kind of country with 
the serious, stern-looking people and 
the complicated language. For 
others this was just the beginning. 

Early in the tour the special 
drive-to-learn characteristic of the 
OC travelers became _ obvious. 
Alternate sightseeing opportunities 
asked for by members of the group 
were being offered and individuals 
and couples were taking off on their 
own. By the final days in Moscow 
a couple of busloads went to a 
school and another to the Novode- 
vichy Convent instead of taking 
the scheduled shopping trip to the 
government-controlled Beriozka 
foreign currency souvenir store. 

One bus stopped to discharge 
Oberlinians without a guide in 
downtown Moscow close to the big 
bookstore and poster shop they 
had asked to see. Trolleys, sub- 
ways and taxis seemed to pose no 
problem to some. 

Many preferred to walk back to 
the hotel at night after the evening 
performances of the Bolshoi ballet 
and Rimsky-Korsakov opera in the 
6,000-seat Palace of Congresses in 
the Kremlin. 

Red Square after midnight was 
deserted and beautiful, according 
to a couple of late walkers — my 
husband, Bill (’43), and our neigh- 
bor, Dr. Feite Hofman, the “volun- 
teer” physician of the tour. Bill 
also enjoyed shuffling along with 
the long line of Russians to see 
Lenin’s tomb. He sandwiched the 
time in between regularly-scheduled 
events. 

One of the Welcome Aboard 
leaders told Alumni Director 
Midge Wood Brittingham ‘60 that 
we were the most “adventurous and 


brave bunch” they had seen. The 
Intourist guides were somewhat 
concerned about the “wayward” 


group. 

The very special change to suit 
special interests came when Rich- 
ard and Nancy Martin Foss ’65 
inquired around and found _ that 
others also wanted to visit the 
Zagorsk Monastery 45 miles out- 
side of Moscow. Intourist assinged a 
special bus and guide to the group 


Extending 
education 
in 


tour 
of 
Russia 


by Leslie Candor Farquhar 50 
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for the day. Sergey and Alexandra 
(Sandy) Podwalny ‘65 wanted to 
attend a Russian church service and 
Sandy helped make arrangements 
for many others, too, to have such 
an opportunity before the regularly- 
scheduled Sunday trip to the Peter 
and Paul fortress in Leningrad. 

A bus ride into the frosted coun- 
tryside to see Catherine’s Palace at 
Puskin somehow became a much 
preferred alternative to the adver- 
tised trip through the Revolution 
warship “Aurora” docked on the 
Neva across from our hotel. 

Also in Leningrad, in addition to 
viewing many galleries in the spec- 
tacular Hermitage filled with end- 
less masterpieces, some Oberlinians 
visited the priceless gold collection 
that could be only seen by special 
arrangement. Through her _ In- 
tourist guide, Katharine Watson, 
curator of art before 1800 at Allen 
Art Museum, met a curator of the 
Hermitage museum who in turn in- 
troduced her to the director. 
Katharine presented him with 
literature about the Oberlin mu- 
seum and now hopes to establish a 
correspondence. 

Jean Spalding Amer ‘43 and son, 
Ham, sampled the menus in promi- 
nent restaurants and made their 
Own way shopping and sightseeing 
and found the different transporta- 
tion systems easy to use. 

Many also used the regular tour 
buses to get to and from different 
areas. Bill and I took a memorable 
walk down the Nevsky Prospekt in 
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Commencement/Reunion Weekend May 27-29, 1977 


It is a pleasure to extend an invitation to 
the parents of graduating seniors and to 
alumnt and friends of Oberlin College to 
attend the events of the 144th Anniversary 
Commencement. = We hope the weekend 
of May 27-29 will provide an opportunity 
for us to honor the achievements of those 
graduating and to renew with fellow alannti 
the friendships long established. We look 
forwward to having wou jor us, 


Emil C. Danenberg 


President 
Oberlin College 


OFFICIAL REGISTRATION INFORMATION FOR ALUMNI & PARENTS 


: Name: ©:CF Glasses Parent of O.C. 
Reservation ae 
©). Glacse = 


Last First Maiden/ Middle 
Address: SS City ES ta ee er 


Form 


COMMENCEMENT PACKAGES (Tickets for performance, children’s activities and teen-age party must be ordered 
separately. Do not order meal tickets if signing up for one of the packages.) 


PACKAGE A — $33 per person (includes dorm housing for 
Friday and Saturday and six meals beginning on Friday eve- 
ning and ending at Sunday noon). 


PACKAGE B — $20 per person (includes dorm housing for 
Saturday and four meals beginning with the Saturday Alumni 
Luncheon and ending at Sunday noon). 


of us will attend a Reunion dinner-class of instead of us will attend a reunion dinner-class of instead 
of general dinner. of general dinner. 
of us a ee the Saturday Shansi breakfast instead Guest Information (double occupancy required) 
f general breakfast. 
ee Sa * Accommodations needed for: 
Guest Information (double occupancy required) Male female husband/wife 


Accommodations needed for: 


P ae eT Cribs Children: Boy Age Girl Age 
male emale usband/wife Bow tee Git eAwe 
Cribs Children: Boy Age —— Girl Age 
Boy Age —— Girl Age 
be COMMENCEMENT PACKAGE A TOTAL = $ —__ Rp COMMENCEMENT PACKAGE B TOTAL $ ——— 
($33 per person) ($20 per person) 
DAILY CHARGES Room Reservation Rate $7.50 per person per night 
(for those not taking the Commencement Packages) NIGHT NO. AMOUNT 
; Rhursdayes-— = C2 - — 
Housing Friday ees > a ee 
Accommodations need for: Saturday ie : ee 
Male Female Total room cost Syne Meee 
Husband/Wife 
Ghidrens; Boy Age. Girl Age —— 


Boy Age 
Number of Cribs 


Girl Age 


| need a tent/trailer site for nights at $1.50 per night. 
Circle night(s) for site: Thurs. Friday Saturday 


Total tent/trailer cost $ 


ch TOTAL HOUSING COS) 43 


Meals Ticket Events 
Friday (1) General Breakfast $2.00 ea. No.__ $ Inter- (14) Friday 8:30 p.m. $2.00ea. Not 23$ 2a 
May 27 (2) General Luncheon $3.00 ea. No. $-— Arts (15) Saturday 8:00 p.m. $2.00 ea. No. —$ 
(3) Half-Century Club 
Set Ge Gree nae Nig ed Collegium (lo) Friday 8:30 p.m. No, S. NF 
OG Eel i hegh: ois Watt Musicum (17) Saturday 4:30 p.m. NG: 
Saturday (5) Shansi Breakfast $2:00%ea.. No: 9 (18) Saturday 8:00 p.m. No. — $ NIC 
May 28 (o) General Breakfast $2.00 ea. No. $ Children’s (19) Saturdav G5 00 Ga Naot 
(7) Alumni Luncheon $4.00 ea. No. — $ Activities (20) Sunday $4.00 ea, NG 
(8) Class Reunion ; 
Dinner Ga. 7 Sa NO « Le Teenage < 
(9) General Dinner $4.75 ea. 3*NG.t22) Party 
* Seniors, parents & alumni are encouraged to attend the Aluwmnt Luncheon. (Age 13 (21) Saturday evening $1.00 Gag Now aee 
It is the only meal served on Saturday noon. and up) 
Sunday (10) General Breakfast $2.00 ea. No._— $ 
May 29 (11) General Box 
Luncheon $2.50-ea, No.2 
(12) 1917 Luncheon $4.50 eaNo; 2 
(13) 1930 Luncheon $4.00 ea. No. __ $ 
> TOTAL MEAL COST he cre a le ee TOTAL TICKET EVENTS $ 
TOTALS Commencement Package 4 
Please return this form with your remittance to the Daily Charges 
Alumni Office, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074, Housing $ 
Make checks payable to Oberlin Colles: Meals 4 
TOTAL S 
Vicket Events S 


a 
® | PLEASE PAY THIS AMOIINT 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Commencement/Reunion Weekend is Friday, May 
27 to Sunday, May 29. This announcement con- 
tains information regarding dormitory housing, 
meals and the general schedule of events. 


RESERVATIONS. All reservations for dorm rooms, 
meals and special events must be made on the 
attached form. Reservations must be accompanied 
by a remittance and received before May 5. Tickets 
will not be mailed to you, but will be held at Commence- 
ment Headquarters where you may claim them on arrival. 


COMMENCEMENT PACKAGES. You may elect to 
take advantage of a Commencement Package. 
Double occupancy is required. Package A includes 
dorm housing for Friday and Saturday nights and 
six meals, beginning with dinner on Friday and end- 
ing with a box luncheon following the Commence- 
ment ceremony on Sunday. Package B includes 
dorm housing for Saturday night and four meals, 
beginning with the Saturday Alumni Luncheon and 
ending with the box luncheon. If you come as an 
individual, we will do our best to select a compati- 
ble roommate. If you take a package arrangement, 
there will be no refunds for individual meals. Tickets 
for performances are additional. 


DAILY CHARGES. If you do not choose a Com- 
mencement Package, please figure your costs for 


dorm housing and meals in the section headed 
DAILY CHARGES. 


HOUSING. Use the DAILY CHARGES-HOUSING 
section for dorm room accommodations and trailer/ 
tent sites. Upon registration at Oberlin you will 
be notified of your room locations. Rooms are 
available for Thursday, Friday and Saturday nights. 
Furnishings for each guest include sheets, pillow 
case, blankets, towels and soap. These supplies are 
not replenished daily. If cribs are needed, they are 
available free of charge. No charge for children 
who do not use a bed. Guests using the trailer/ 
tent site may use the bath facilities at Asia House 
Dormitory. 


DINING. Use the DAILY CHARGE-MEALS sec- 
tion to order meal tickets. If taking a Commencement 
Package, DO NOT order meal tickets. 


COMMENCEMENT HEADQUARTERS. You are 
urged to register at the Headquarters so that friends 
and classmates will know who is here, and where 
they can be reached. You may leave messages for 
friends and secure information about the campus 
and events of the weekend. Your meal tickets and 
room reservations will be given to you when you 
register. During the weekend, the headquarters can 
be reached by calling 775-8695. Before the week- 
end, information may be obtained by calling 216- 
775-8146. 


RECREATION FOR GUESTS. Bowling, golf, 
swimming and tennis will be available. There are 
modest fees for the bowling and golf. Guests who 
wish to swim must provide personal swimming 
gear and caps (which must be worn); those who 
wish to play tennis should bring their own equip- 
erie: 


ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN. 
Saturday, May 28 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Cost: $5 per child (includes box lunch). 
Sunday, May 29 9:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 

Cost: $4 per child (includes box lunch). 
Activities include games, hiking, movies and swim- 
ming. Bathers should take bathing suits, personal 
swim equipment and caps (which must be worn). 
Note: All children should be left and picked up in the lobby 


of Commencement Headquarters. 


PARENTS OF GRADUATING SENIORS. Please 
use the official form to arrange housing and dining. 
All graduating seniors will receive a meal ticket for 
the weekend; DO NOT purchase meal tickets or 
make housing arrangements for your graduating 
daughter or son. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. Commencement 
will be held Sunday morning on Tappan Square. 
There will be a reserved section for parents of this 
year's graduates, members of the Half-Century 
Club (classes prior to and including the Class of 
1927), and members of the 25th Reunion Class. 
Mail reservations for Commencement Exercise 
tickets will not be accepted. Parents must obtain 
tickets from their son or daughter. If Commencement 
is held in Finney Chapel because of bad weather, only 
parents with tickets will be admitted. 


ee EE ae See See es 
The following classes will be celebrating reunions this year: 


1917 (60th) 1922 (55th) 


1931 
1932 (cluster) 
1933 


1927 (50th) 1952 (25th) 


1966 
1967 (cluster) 
1968 


The Class of 1930 will be having a “mini-reunion. 


19'7'7 COMMENCEMENT/REUNION WEEKEND 
SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


FRIDAY, MAY 27 


5 p.m. 


5:30 p.m. 


5:30-7 p.m. 
8:30 p.m. 


8:30 p.m. 


8:30 p.m: 


Reception, Half Century Club. South 
Hall. For members of alumni classes 
who have observed their 50th reunion, 
including the Class of 1927. 
*Half-Century Club Dinner. 
Hali. 

*General Dinner. Dascomb Hall. 
Conservatory Commencement Recital, 
Part I. Warner Concert Hall.  Per- 
formances by candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Music. 

*Inter-Arts production of American 
Blues — three one-act dramas directed 
by David Newman ‘62. Includes John 
Hawkes’ The Questions, Tennessee 
Williams’ Something Unspoken and Sam 
Shepard’s Killer’s Head. Warner 
Center. 

*Collegium Musicum, L. Dean Nuern- 
berger, Director. Fairchild Chapel. 


South 


SATURDAY, MAY 28 


7:30 a.m. 


7:30-9 a.m. 


8 a.m. 


8:30 a.m. 


LO o.m: 


12330 p.m. 


2:30- 
CERIO ni 


2:30-4 p.m. 


Alumni Golf. Oberlin Golf Course 
(Tee-off until 8:30 a.m. — greens fees: 
$8) 

*General Breakfast. 
Hall 

Breakfast meeting for class agents and 
class presidents. Refectory, Asia 
House (Quadrangle). 

*Oberlin Shansi Memorial Association 
Breakfast. South Hall. All alumni, 
seniors and their parents invited. The 
1977 representatives will be com- 
missioned. 

Senior/Alumni Symposium: “Identity 
Crisis of the Liberal Arts College.” 
Finney Chapel. 

*Alumni Luncheon. Philips P.E. Cen- 
ter. Members of the Class of 1977 
are guests of the College. Parents and 
friends of the College are cordially in- 
vited to attend with the alumni. 


Dascomb/South 


Admissions Open House for high 
school guests. YM Lounge, Wilder. 

President’s Reception. 154 Forest 
Street. For members of the Class of 
1977, parents and alumni and friends. 


CO ue 
4:30 p.m. 


2-5:30 p.m. 
5:30-7 p.m. 


5:3.0 p.m. 
8 p.m. 


8 p.m. 


8 p.m. 
Pept. 
10 p.m. 


10 p.m. 
10 p.m. 


Campus tour. Wilder Hall. 
*Collegium Musicum Instrumental 
Recital. Fairchild Chapel. 
Departmental Open Houses. 

*General Dinner. Dascomb/South 
Hall. 

*Reunion Class Dinners. 
Conservatory Commencement Recital, 
Part II. Warner Concert Hall. 
*Inter-Arts production of Insides and 
Outsides — two one-act dramas di- 
rected by Wes Sanders. Includes 
J. M. Synge’s Shadow of the Glen and 
Harold Pinter’s The Room. Warner 
Center. 

*Collegium Musicum, L. Dean Nuern- 
berger, Director. Fairchild Chapel. 
Campus Illumination and Band Con- 
cert. Tappan Square. 

Oberlin College Choir, Daniel Moe, 
Director. Finney Chapel. 

Class Reunion Parties. 

Teen-Agers’ Bowling Party. Hales 
Gym. Refreshments (13 and over). 


SUNDAY, MAY 29 


7-10 a.m. 


SAL AN: 


Oe) Sao, 
9:30 a.m. 
10 a.m. 


12:45 p.m. 
I p.m. 
MR Ge 


“General Breakfast. 
Hall 

Baccalaureate Service. Warner Con- 
cert Hall. Speaker: Clyde Holbrook, 
Danforth Professor of Religion. 
Student Academic Procession forms. 
Faculty Academic Procession forms. 
Academic Procession and Commence- 
ment Exercises. Tappan Square. 
Speaker: U.S. Rep. Morris Udall. 

“Box Luncheon. Tappan Square. 
“Class of 1917 Luncheon. Oberlin Inn. 
“Class of 1930 Mini-reunion Luncheon. 
Asia House. 


Dascomb/South 


ae 
Ticket event: See reservation form for price. 


SPECIAL NOTE: 


There is ample seat- 


ing for Commencement Exercises in Tappan Square 
and, therefore, tickets are not necessary. However, 
if inclement weather forces a move of the exercises to 
Finney Chapel, limited seating will be by ticket only. 
Each degree candidate is entitled to two tickets to pass 


on to his/her parents and it is his/her responsibility 
to procure the tickets. 


Leningrad while our busmates were 
in the Ethnographic Museum. 

One couple rode to the circus in 
Leningrad but chose to walk around 
that evening in that area and go 
shopping. They had a marvelous 
time and so did the rest of us at 
the circus. A bear danced and 
whirled a hula hoop, horses gal- 
loped around the ring, there were 
high wire acts, an orchestra and a 
magician. The  deeply-tiered 
stands were wonderful for viewing 
the show and all the different types 
of Russians in the audience. 

In Moscow the high Spassky 
Tower and St. Basil’s fairytale-like 
onion tops served as guides to find 
one’s way back to the hotel. We 
scattered out into the streets at all 
times of the day and evening if we 
found an occasional free hour. 

We were physically comfortable 
during the trip. The days were 
cold (around zero) but we had been 
warned to wear warm boots and to 
dress in layers because the build- 
ings were often hot. Clothing, even 
for evening functions, needed only 
to be casual and practical. Our 
rooms were adequate with twin beds 
and private baths. Some of us had 
rooms overlooking the Neva River 
in Leningrad. 

Meals at our assigned hotel 
dining areas were hardy and mono- 
tonous. Fruits and vegetables were 
scarce and limited primarily to 
apples and cabbage served different 
ways. Cheese, cold cuts and an egg 
custard were breakfast entrees. 
Noon dinners and evening suppers 
were loaded with potatoes, pastries, 
bread and usually very rich ice 
cream for dessert. Meats served in 
gravies or with sauces were so 
overcooked it was a guess as to 
whether we were eating beef, veal or 
pork. 

We were told not to drink the 
water in Leningrad and quenched 
our thirst with the bitter-tasting 


Older women in yellow vests scrape 

snow with heavy shovels in the bitter cold. 
Others check coats, serve as museum 
guards or sweep with stick brooms. 

Below: Artella Court, who went on the 
tour with her husband, Andrew, son 

John and daughter Artella MacWeeney 
61, looks on as Barbara Elesh ‘62 trades 
bubble gum for a young Russian’s lapel 
pins. 
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bottled mineral water or the much 
preferred Kvas (carbonated, fruity, 
lemonade-type drinks) served with 
every meal. One man brought his 
own liquor supply for pre-dinner 
drinks in his room and discovered 
that mineral water turns Scotch 
black. Russian beer was available 
with the meals; vodka served in 
the hotel bars or buffets. 

We bought very little in the 
Russian stores. Selections were 
poor and the merchandise looked 
unattractive and expensive. GUM, 
the large department store in 
Moscow, was crowded with shop- 
pers carrying string bags. Making 
a purchase involved waiting in 
three lines. The Beriozka souvenir 
shops were the best value for our 
dollars. 

Items scarce in Russia such as 
chewing gum and blue jeans were 
popular with black market traders, 
young boys especially. One Russian 
man offered to buy someone’s 
clothes at the Leningrad Hotel. 

We developed a good bond, a 
comradeship, with our fellow 
Oberlinians. We were housed, fed 
and escorted as a more contained 
group than we were on the Bavarian 
trip in October 1975 and we proved 
to be an equally compatible, very 
happy bunch. Singles, families 
(some with young children) and 
several mother-daughter combina- 
tions of all ages as well as couples 
were on this tour and seemed to 
find the accommodations and 
schedule equally satisfying. 

The community of Oberlin was 
well represented as it usually is on 
the Alumni tours. There were 24 
alumni, staff, students and friends. 
Emeritus Business Manager Lewis 
Tower and his wife, Virginia, joined 
Gertrude and Ben Lewis, emeritus 
professor of economics, as a four- 
some. Conservatory faculty mem- 
bers included Richard Murphy and 
his wife, Jean, Helen Hodam and 
Martha Stacy. 

Barbara Donley, slide curator, 
also represented the art depart- 
ment. Marjorie Hoover, professor 
emeritus of German and Russian, 


Bill Farquhar '43 and Jeanne Nichols 
‘40 in front of the Tsar Bell in the 
Kremlin. The 200-ton bell was cast (and 
cracked) in 1735. 
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acted as tour leader. Mary Jo Cook 
‘78 and John McAlpin ’78 used the 
opportunity for Winter Term proj- 
ects. Emeritus librarian Jean 
Lopez, Rebecca Gilford ’76, Alma 
Wellman ‘36 and our neighbor 
Marcia Roberts completed the 
group. We all had a get-together 
March 1 at Wilder Hall to show our 
slides, movies and photos. 

Prior to the trips Marjorie Hoover 
mailed us suggested reading lists 
and included a beginning lesson in 
Russian — how to interpret the 
alphabet. The books we purchased 
and read then we are rereading now. 
The Russians by Hendrick Smith is 
everyone’s favorite. 

Our seatmate on the flight to 
Russia, Dorothy Swigert Burns ‘41, 
has been on all three Oberlin Col- 


lege tours and has signed up for the 
North Cape cruise this summer. 

Oberlin, indeed, was not the first 
college in the U.S. to offer tours to 
its alumni, but the success of its 
first three tours attests to the 
foresight of Frances Brown Price ‘18 
who campaigned long and hard to 
get tours started when she chaired 
the Extended Education Committee 
1968-71. She argued that with the 
College so geographically isolated 
it seemed an ideal way to assemble 
graduates in later years. Bargain 
group prices and low charter rates 
make packaged tours selective and 
economical. Many alumni are 
learning that this is a good way to 
go somewhere you never considered 
going just because it sounds so 
interesting. 
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Alumni 
activities 


No longer “acting” 

Marjorie (Midge) Wood Brittingham 
‘60 has been appointed executive 
director of the Alumni Association 
effective May 1, not quite 15 months 
since her first day on the job as 
assistant director (Feb. 9, 1976). 
She was appointed acting director 
last fall, following the resignation 
last June 30 of John H. Purves ’42. 

The Alumni Board now is seeking 
an assistant director (see advertise- 
ment on Page 40) and hopes that 
one can be appointed by July 1. 

Midge and her husband, Smith 
Brittingham III ‘60, have been resi- 
dents of Oberlin since 1969. Be- 
fore becoming assistant director of 
the Alumni Association, Midge was 
assistant to Helen Foreman ‘48 
A.M., associate in geology research, 
until 1974 and then she was ad- 
ministrative assistant and associate 
in lay ministry at Christ Episcopal 
Church. 

During the past year she has been 
closely involved with every phase of 
the steadily-expanding alumni pro- 
gram. Programs involving “what 
the College can do for alumni” 
(alumni tours, reunions, local as- 
sociations) are well staffed, but there 
is an increase in programs such as 
ASOC (Alumni in Service to Ober- 
lin College) and career counseling 
that involve “what the alumni can 
do for the college, particularly the 
students” and their necessary ex- 
pansion requires the attention of an 
assistant director. 
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Local associations 

The Cleveland Oberlin Alumni As- 
sociation was busy during March 
taking used objects (clothing in 


good condition, small pieces of 
furniture, good books, usable 
kitchenware, etc.) to the Garret 


Shop Inc. in Lakewood in the annual 
drive to raise money for scholar- 
ships. 

In Seattle, Claudia Coville, direc- 
tor of women’s athletics, discussed 
“The Athletic Program at Oberlin 
College” March 26 at a meeting 
chaired by Jerry ‘57 and Nancy 
Green Worsham ’56. 

Boston alumni scheduled a slide 
presentation March 29 by James 
Powell, vice president/provost and 
professor of geology. 

New York City Oberlinians heard 
Congressman Edward Koch discuss 
the city’s financial condition March 
31 at a meeting chaired by Pete 
Philips ‘58. 

The Lorain County Association has 
scheduled a “do it yourself” tour of 
the Allen Art Museum April 12 with 
Prof. Paul Arnold ’40 available to 
answer questions and lead a discus- 
sion. 

The North Carolina Association 
plans a nature walk April 17 at the 
farm/woodlands of Dr. Stanley Ben- 
nett and his wife, Alice, both ‘32, 
near Chapel Hill. In case of rain, 
Dr. Bennett will give an interpretive 
slide presentation comparing Bud- 
dhist and Christian art. 

Chicago alumni will hear George 
Lanyi, professor of government, 
discuss today’s Oberlin at 7:30 p.m. 
April 21 at the U. of Chicago’s Cen- 


ter for Continuing Education. 

The Cleveland Association’s an- 
nual spring meeting will be April 27 
at Archwood United Church of 
Christ. Scott Brown ’77 will do his 
impersonation of Winston Churchill. 

The Twin Cities Small College 
Alumni Association will hear a slide 
lecture April 28 by Jim Smail ’57 at 
Macalester College’s Olin Hall 
Auditorium. Topic: “The Ecology 
of the American Coral Environment: 
Florida and Hawaii.” 

In Cincinnati, Don Stocker ’64 is 
arranging an organizational meeting 
in hopes of forming a new local as- 
sociation. 


300 potluck dinners! 

For the past 30 years five Oberlin 
couples in the Detroit area have 
maintained a potluck dinner group, 
dining together ten times annually 
in each other’s homes. All the men 
in the group have different occupa- 
tions and each of the women has 
taught school, with length of service 
varying from one to 17 years, while 
rearing a family. 

The couples are Dr. Andrew ’39 
and Margaret (Baldwin) Wilson ‘38, 
Merrill and Helen (Unkefer) Bush 
‘40, Milford (“Swede”) and Mar- 
jorie (Bender) Carlson, both ‘39, 
Roy and Phyllis (McClure) Cowles 
‘38 and Larry ’38 and Evelyn (Vill- 
wock) Good ’41. 

Four of the women in the group 
also are members of a book club of 
seven Oberlinians that meets one 
afternoon a month. Two of the 
couples, the Goods and the Wilsons, 
are parents of alumni: Andrew Wil- 
son Jr. ‘67 and Dave Good ’73. 


Local Association Workshop 

Local Alumni Associations will send 
representatives to Oberlin for the 
annual “spring workshop” April 
22-24. Sessions this year will cen- 
ter on problems encountered by 
local association leadership: Winter 
Term housing, career counseling, 
admissions. There will be a series 
of “how to . . .” sessions. 

The alumni will meet at lunch 
with President Danenberg and there 
will also be a social hour with stu- 
dents, faculty and administrators. 
The weekend wil! give alumni a 
chance to share information, ex- 
change solutions to problems, and 
reacquaint themselves with today’s 
campus. 
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by Larry D. Shinn 


Associate Professor of Religion 


Painting by Mahema and Manohar 
which they gave to Asia House in 1972. 


n India, “fate” is the common 

explanation of an unexpected 

accident, injury or natural disas- 
ter. In our culture, too, it is a fre- 
quent human experience to feel that 
one’s destiny is not as comfortably 
in one’s own hands as would be liked. 
Few, however, can fully appreciate 
the awesome burdens some families 
bear daily as the result of an un- 
timely accident or injury. This 
report is meant to inform the larger 
Oberlin family of the continuing 
misfortune of the Devadoss family 
and the efforts that are being made 
to comfort and assist them. 

As many know, Oberlin has served 
as a training ground for three In- 
dian brothers named Devakar, Ma- 
noharan and Chinnah. The two 
older brothers took master’s degrees 
in chemistry and Chinnah, the 
youngest, did his master’s residency 
in sociology. Mano came to Ober- 
lin in the fall of 1969 and, due to 
finances, had to leave behind in 
India his wife, Mahema, and his 
daughter, Sujata. During his first 
year at Oberlin, Mano learned of 
an opening for a director of the Asia 
House program dormitory. He en- 
couraged his wife to apply, she got 
the job, and that next fall Mahema 
and Suja came to America. 

Although living and working in a 
second language can prove difficult 
for some, Mahema’s fluent grasp of 
English, her adept organizational 
skills and her ever-present cheery 
disposition quickly displaced any 
anxieties people had about hiring an 
Indian woman with no previous ex- 
perience in America to direct a col- 
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lege dormitory. In fact, Mahema 
brought to Asia House a personal 
touch marked by sari-wearing dem- 
onstrations, exquisite Indian meals 
and an open-door advising policy 
that set a high standard for subse- 
quent directors. Her ability to orga- 
nize international programs, plan 
complex festival days, or introduce 
prestigious speakers was enhanced 
by her personal warmth and charm. 
Those who worked with Mahema re- 
member her as an energetic and 
capable woman who gracefully bore 
the title of Asia house director dur- 
ing 1970-71 and 1971-72. 

The part of the story that is known 
by many Oberlinians is Mahema’s 
accident upon returning to India. 
On their first New Year’s Eve after 
leaving Oberlin, Mano, Mahema, 
Suja and Auntie, Mano’s mother, all 
headed for the Devadoss ancestral 
home, Madurai, by car. While on 
that trip, a truck forced the Deva- 
doss car off the road, tumbling it 
over and over. Mahema was thrown 
from the car and her spine was ir- 
reparably damaged. She now is 
confined to her bed except for two 
brief periods each day when she is 
placed in a wheelchair. She is par- 
alyzed from the neck down with 
only a few gross shoulder and arm 
muscles available for her use. Two 
ayas, Or womenhelpers, are needed 
to assist Mahema who requires 
around-the-clock attention if infec- 
tions and bedsores are to be pre- 
vented. The cost of Mahema’s care 
consumes the major portion of the 
income from Mano’s work as a 
chemist. 


To add to the tragedy, it has been 
discovered that Mano has an unal- 
terable eye disease (retinosis pigmen- 
tosa) which will leave him complete- 
ly blind in the near future. His 
eye condition is progressively de- 
generative; already he is unable to 
move about at night (the first stages 
of the disease includes tunnel-vi- 
sion and night blindness). There is 
no known cure for his disease. In 
a few years, Mano will not be able 
to work at all, and he has already 
had to give up his artistic activities 
except for the rare occasion when 
he can see well enough by natural 
light to draw or sketch. 

After Mahema’s accident, a Deva- 
doss Fund was started at Oberlin 
College to assist in the costs relat- 
ing to her therapy. Many friends 
and former residents of Asia House 
contributed. Realizing the com- 
bined effect of Mahema’s injury 
and Mano’s illness upon the Deva- 
doss family in the very near future, 
a group of faculty, student and town 
friends have initiated several proj- 
ects to raise additional money for 
the Devadoss Fund. One_ such 
project is the Asia House Cookbook 
which was edited by Geoff DeGraff 
‘71, a former Shansi Rep and Asia 
House director 1975-76. Previous- 
ly unpublished recipies were col- 
lected from friends, Asian travelers 
and some from Mahema herself. 
Many countries’ cuisine are repre- 
sented in the Asia House Cookbook. 
The profits from the cookbook’s sale 
are being added to the Devadoss 
Fund. Most recently, a new edi- 
tion of the cookbook has been 
published which includes a new 
preface explaining the Devadoss 
Fund and dedicating the book to 
the Devadosses. More important- 
ly, to the new edition has been 
added_ sketches, paintings and 
photographs done by Mano and 
Mahema. This new, personalized 
edition will not be sold, but rather 
will be given as a gift to those who 
make major gifts ($10 or more) to 
the Devadoss Fund. The Alumni 
and Friends Appeal (see advertise- 
ment on page 41} hopes to raise 
between $13,000 and $15,000 to- 
ward the construction of a duplex 
home in Madras. The duplex would 
provide the Devadosses the assur- 
ance of a place to live and some ren- 
tal income for medical and living 
expenses when Mano can no longer 
work. 
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An 
overdue 
analysis 

up 
football 


by Richard P Riendeau 


Associate Professor 
of Physical Education and 
Coach of Football and Basketball 


he status of football at Oberlin 

has not been publicly discussed 

in depth since 1935 when Dr. J. 
H. Nichols ‘11, then director of ath- 
letics, writing for this magazine, re- 
sponded to campus opinion “that 
the days of winning Crimson & Gold 
football had passed.” Forty-one 
years is too long for an important 
segment of Oberlin life to go on 
without being analyzed. My objec- 
tives in writing this article are to 
update you on what has happened 
to Oberlin football in the past, to 
report on the situation at present, to 
give you an idea of where we want 
to go and how we intend to get 
there, and to show why we should 
seek to make Oberlin football com- 
petitive. 

In the age when football epito- 
mized college life, Oberlin football 
enjoyed outstanding success. From 
1891, when the first Oberlin team 
took on the Univ. of Michigan, until 
1930 OC enjoyed 31 winning sea- 
sons and only seven losing ones. 
(The 1891 team finished with a rec- 
ord of 2-2.) The most successful 
period in OC football history was 
1919-28 when the “O” men had ten 
winning seasons (61 wins, 12 losses 
& 5 ties) in a row. Included in this 
string was the memorable 7 to 6 win 
over Ohio State in 1921. 

Since 1930, Oberlin football 
teams have had only eight winning 
seasons and five of those were in 
the 1940’s when three Yeomen 
teams were bolstered by the V-12 
program. The other three were 
1950, 1963 and 1974. When one 
realizes that Oberlin has had only 
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two winning seasons since the pres- 
ent Oberlin students were born, it is 
easy to understand their apathy 
and the apathy of alumni who have 
suffered with “their” teams during 
this period. Oberlin students have 
come to expect a lack of success 
in football. For a college committed 
to excellence, Oberlin football for 
most of the past 45 years has been 
a contradiction. 

In 1935 Dr. Nichols offered sev- 
eral reasons for the “de-emphasis” 
of Oberlin football. He implied that 
a contributing factor was Oberlin’s 
policy of “downright honesty.” 
This is a policy with which I totally 
agree, but I do not find it incompat- 
able with winning football. The 
other reasons enumerated by Dr. 
Nichols were: stiffening of entrance 
requirements, a keener competition 
for grades under a system which 
awarded financial aid on the basis 
of grades plus need (grades are no 
longer a factor, need is now the 
only scholarship criterion for all 
students); the development of a rep- 
utation for academic excellence 
which disuaded the “all-around boys 
with average academic excellence” 
from applying, but most of all the 
extensive recruiting programs con- 
ducted by other privately-endowed 
liberal arts colleges for all-around 
outstanding men. 

Dr. Nichols pointed out that 
Oberlin had more sports than most 
other colleges and that this spread- 
ing of talent decreased the emphasis 
in any one sport. This is true, but 
an intensive, broadly-based recruit- 
ing program could have overcome 
this limitation and still allowed the 
College to pursue its policy of ath- 
letics for all. 

Dr. Nichols offered as a solution 
to the Oberlin athletic situation the 
scheduling only of those colleges 
that are “similar in size and in their 
educational and_ athletic stan- 
dards.” This has, of course, been 
done within the limitations imposed 
by travel time and expense. Dr. 
Nichols suggested that Swarth- 
more, Hamilton, Union, Carleton, 
Earlham (a 1977 opponent), De 
Pauw, Lawrence, Grinnell, Roches- 
ter, Amherst, Wesleyan, Johns Hop- 
kins, Denison, Wooster and Pomona 
be included in the ideal schedule. 
Except for Denison and Wooster, 
such a schedule would be impossible; 
the cost and travel time required are 
just too much. Even if the “ideal 


schedule” were to be set up, we 
could not compete without an in- 
tensive and extensive recruiting 
program because almost all the 
schools mentioned by Dr. Nichols in 
1935 now have football recruiting 
programs ranging from adequate 
to excellent. 


Given this background, let us ex- 
amine the present situation. 

In the summer of 1975 when I 
became head football coach at 
Oberlin College, I inherited a pro- 
gram that was almost dead. The 
uncertainties surrounding the fu- 
ture of Yeoman football and the ab- 
sence of a broadly-based recruiting 
program for the previous three years 
had brought about a situation where 
only 18 men reported for our first 
practice. With a determination 
seldom matched, this courageous 
group of young men_ struggled 
through the season and managed 
to win two games while losing four. 

The loyalty, commitment, inten- 
sity and toughness displayed by the 
“courageous 16” will, we hope, pro- 
vide a foundation for future suc- 
cesses in Oberlin football. The lack 
of an adequate squad, even to play, 
let alone be competitive is excellent 
proof that college football cannot 
be played at any level of competi- 
tion without an organized effort to 
bring academically-qualified ath- 
letes to your campus. 

Following the 1975 season, we 
started to build an intensive, broad- 
ly-based_ recruiting program for 
Oberlin football. This program, 
now in its second season, is clearly 
within the letter and spirit of the 
Ohio Conference recruiting rules, 
most of which were developed un- 
der the direction of the late Lysle 
K. Butler ‘25. There is nothing 
about our program that the late 
C. W. Savage ’93 would call sub 
rosa. It starts out with the mailing 
of letters to some 6,000 high school 
coaches from the Atlantic Coast 
to the Mississippi River and from 
the Canadian border to the Mason- 
Dixon line, seeking the names of 
academically-qualified athletes. 
The men identified in this way con- 
stitute the “pool” from which we 
recruit. 

In 1975-76 our program got off 
to a slow start because of adminis- 
trative problems associated with 
doing something that had never 
been done before. Nevertheless, we 
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got in touch with 634 academically- 
qualified high school athletes and 
142 of them responded to our letters 
and literature. Of the 68 who ap- 
plied for admission, 39 were ac- 
cepted by the admissions office and 
24 eventually enrolled at Oberlin. 
All of these men were fully able to 
earn a degree at Oberlin and at least 
half of them are capable of playing 
and winning at our level of competi- 
tion. Our 1976-77 recruiting got 
off to a much better start and should 
produce much better results. We 
have written to 1,838 academically- 
qualified high school athletes and 
more than 200 have replied. We 
hope to get applications from at 
least 100. 

A total recruiting process, of 
course, includes far more than the 
mere writing of letters. There is 
endless telephoning to prospects to 
explain the opportunities available 
at Oberlin and the advantages of 
attending. During one week in 
January I talked to 124 prospective 
students. Once we have determined 
which prospects are most interested 
and best-suited for Oberlin, they 
are invited to visit the campus. Our 
present athletes act as hosts for 
them and do a great job of selling 
Oberlin. We also get great help at 
this point from faculty who are will- 
ing to talk with these young men 
concerning the educational oppor- 
tunities available in their depart- 
ments. From then until the time 
that the accepted students decide 
where they will go to school we stay 
in touch with them. Over and over 
again we try to sell the idea that 
there is no place where they can 
get as good an education plus the 
opportunity to play college football. 

Such a recrutiting program is, of 
course, not without critics. Some, 
including some members of the 
physical education department, 
don’t think it ought to be the job of 
“teachers” to get involved in the 
admissions process. I disagree. 
Once a college with a selective ad- 
missions policy decides what pro- 
grams it wants to offer, I don’t think 
anyone is better suited to help select 
students than those who will be 
teaching them. I assume that if 
the department of German and Rus- 
sian wants highly-qualified Russian 
students they also keep in touch 
with high schools where Russian is 
taught so that potential students 
can be identified and encouraged 
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to attend Oberlin. 
sub rosa when violin teachers try to 
seek out violin students and encour- 
age them to attend Oberlin and it is 


I see nothing 


my understanding that the so-called 
“string shortage’ results in even 
more competition between  conser- 
vatories that offer “merit” scholar- 
ships and those that base their 


scholarship programs on “need” 
than happens in football. If a coach 
wants to teach quality athletes, it 
has been my experience that he 
has to find them, make them aware 
of the values of attending Oberlin, 
get them to apply and when they 
are accepted convince them that 
Oberlin is the place where they can 
best further their education. Con- 
versely, if he comes to the realiza- 
tion that they would be better off 
at some other school, he owes them 
that advice. 


Some readers, at this point, might 
wonder why Oberlin needs a suc- 
cessful football team. The an- 
swer, I think, is that every college 
needs joy. I applaud the joy that 
the Oberlin Orchestra and the Ober- 
lin College Choir and all the enter- 
taining theater groups and the bas- 
ketball team bring to Oberlin. I 
tell my potential football players 
that they can obtain an abundance 
of this type of joy if they attend 
Oberlin. Football, however, is a 
“high visibility” activity and be- 
cause it happens in the first semes- 
ter of the academic year it has the 
ability to set a tone for the whole 
year. Success in football, more- 
over, has a way of spreading joy 
far veyond the student body. 

The joy received from vicariously 
sharing in your team’s success may 
also bring other rewards to the Col- 
lege. How many non-athletes pre- 
fer to go elsewhere to college be- 
cause they are afraid of missing 
the joy they know they can find on 
some other campus watching foot- 
ball on Saturday afternoon? I won- 
der if the low percentage of alumni 
who give to the Oberlin Annual Fund 
does not in some way reflect the lack 
of joy some alumni experienced 
during their college days. As far as 
I know, there was no Annual Fund 
in 1892 or 1894 when John Heis- 
man’s teams were making a name 
for Oberlin on the sports pages. 
I'll bet, however, that fund-raising 
would have been easier in those 
days than it is now. 


To be successful, Oberlin must, 
of course, have good football play- 
ers. The recruiting program which 
I have initiated should bring these 
players to Oberlin. They will not 
be “dumb jocks” who have been re- 
cruited solely for their athletic tal- 
ents. They will be academically 
qualified young men of good char- 
acter who can benefit from an 
Oberlin education. In addition to 
providing good performances on 
the playing field they will also add 
to the diversity of the student body. 
This diversity means a great deal to 
Oberlin. Learning to appreciate 
those who may be different from you 
is an important part of the maturing 
process. As our freshman quarter- 
back (from Wellington, Ohio) said 
last fall: “I really admire all these 
kids around here who can play the 
piano. I hope someday they will 
appreciate my ability to throw a 
football.” 

The academic image of schools 
such as Amherst, Williams and Mid- 
dlebury has not suffered because of 
the excellent performances of their 
football teams and neither will 
Oberlin’s. Yale and Harvard have 
enjoyed regularly outstanding suc- 
cess on the football field and they 
are still two of our leading univer- 
sities. 

The future is very challenging for 
OC football. Next fall we play the 
same eight teams we faced in 1976 
plus Earlham. 

In 1978 and 1979 Centre, Car- 
negie Mellon, Canisius, Duquesne, 
Alma and John Carroll leave the 
schedule and are replaced by Ohio 
Northern, Mt. Union, Wooster, 
Geneva, Grove City and Wabash. 

In 1980 for the first time Oberlin 
will take part in the football 
championship competition of the 
Ohio Conference. Eight of our nine 


opponents are OAC teams. New 
teams on the schedule will be 
Heidelberg, Marietta, Otterbein 


and Baldwin-Wallace. 

Our final game on Nov. 8 is at 
home against BW and it is our goal 
to be in the thick of the OAC 
Red Division race on that day with 
a trip to the OAC championship 
riding on the outcome. 

It is my firm belief that Oberlin 
football can once again become 
competitive, but only if everyone 
who cares about Oberlin College 
gives our program full support. 
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Sports 
by Mare Kaiser 77 


arbara_ Walters and _ Harry 

Reasoner were calling it “our 

worst winter ever,” but Ober- 
lin’s Ruth Brunner would have to 
disagree. Contrary to the record-low 
Ohio weather, which ranged from 
bad to worse, Coach Brunner’s 
women’s basketball team ranged 
from good to better. They finished 
with an 11-6 slate. 

The Yeowomen were balanced, 
team-oriented and_ initiated pri- 
marily by one spark plug. Cristina 
Delgado, a small and extremely 
quick new student from Hamden, 
Conn., provided that impetus. 
Her confident ball-handling, good 
penetration, ability to lead the fast 
break, and most of all, aggressive 
defensive play, inspired the OC 
attack with regularity. 

The remaining four starters each 
played important roles in the squad’s 
success. Kathy Crowe, an upper- 
class guard from Mt. Kisco, N.Y., 
was the Yeowomen’s greatest of- 
fensive threat. Owning the best 
jump shot on the squad and hitting 
it more consistently this season than 
ever before, she frequently led the 
team in scoring. Her passing and 
defense also made their mark and 
she led the team in assists and was 
second in steals. 

Inside size and strength came 
from Kay Fowler, the lone starting 
senior. She shot close to 50% from 
the floor, was second in rebounding 
and assists and provided experience 
and leadership for the young team. 

Sam Ritchie and Pat Haettensch- 
willer were the forwards. Ritchie, 
a lefthander, led in rebounds and 
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Haettenschwiller was third in 
caroms and assists and a consistent 
scorer. 

Midway through the campaign, 
the Yeowomen were 6-2. Then 
came a 77-49 loss at Cleveland State 
but they bounced back to defeat 
Heidelberg (65-51), Kenyon (57- 
29), Case Western Reserve (39-34) 
and Kent State-Tuscawaras (49- 
40). Two succeeding regular 
season losses were to John Carroll 
(67-60) and Youngstown State (64- 
58). 

The Yeowomen then went to 
Cedarville for the Ohio small col- 
lege tournament. The tourney, in 
its first season of existence, col- 
lected 24 of the top small college 
teams in the state to determine a 
legitimate champion. Oberlin 
started boldly, defeating Xavier 
(63-57) in the opening round, but 
they were eliminated by Defiance. 


Winning the Ohio Conference 
men’s basketball title in 1976 was no 
small task, but this year’s Yeomen 
found that repeating as champions 
is even more difficult. The squad 
finished 11-13 overall and 4-10 in the 
conference and were eliminated in 
the second round of the tournament 
by Wooster, 93-82. Oberlin ended 
Mount Union’s aspirations three 
days earlier, 93-75. 

The loss marked the end of a bril- 
liant career for Jimmy Jones, OC’s 
5-9 whirlwind who ignited many a 
rally and electrified many a specta- 
tor with his driving, twisting layups, 


Jimmy Jones (1,559 points in four 
years) ends his brilliant career as a 
Yeoman. 


between-the-legs passes and con- 
stant ball-hawking. Jones  con- 
cluded his four-year startership with 
1,559 career points, making him 
the second highest scorer in Ober- 
lin history and among the top 21 
all-time scorers in OAC. His acco- 
lades include being named to the 
All-Conference team and a_ top 
selection on the All-Northern Divi- 
sion team. 

Also graduating will be Tyrone 
Haden, a two-year regular who was 
a factor in OC’s board strength and 
scoring. Five of the team’s top six 
scorers will return next season 
though; Lendor Coney, Reggie Har- 
ris, Tony Thomas, D’Andre Stinnette 
and Jonathan Williams. Stinnette 
scored 22 points against Wooster in 
the finale, while Williams added 19 
and Coney grabbed 11 rebounds. 


At first appearance, OC’s men 
swimmers suffered through a disas- 
trous 1-8 season. Yet, as the sports 
maxim goes, there is more to a rec- 
ord than meets the eye. Injuries 
and poor health, coupled with one of 
Oberlin’s most ambitious swimming 
schedules, masked the squad’s true 
achievements. 

“Considering those who remained 
healthy, we did very well,” stated 


coach Dick Michaels. “Had we been 
able to use Doug Learner and Mark 
Huffman all season, our record could 
have been quite different.” Learner, 
an outstanding new student from 
Stamford, Conn., had mono in mid- 
January and Huffman, a bearded 
backstroker from Larue, Ohio, 
missed much of the season with 
a sprained ankle. 

Michaels wanted to “swim with 
the best” this season; so Obie com- 
peted with Cleveland State (Divi- 
sion I), Akron (Division II) and four 
of the top ten Division III outfits 
in the nation (Ashland, Denison, 
Grove City and Kenyon). A greater 
percentage of Yeoman swimmers 
scored in the conference meet (13 
out of 15) than ever before. 

Finishing fourth in the OAC to 
Kenyon’s 24th consecutive _ title 
showing, the host Oberlin team was 
led by Jon Greer who finished sec- 
ond in the 50-yard freestyle, fourth 
in the 100-yard breast and eighth 
in the 100-yard free. Also show- 
ing well were divers Tom Cooper 
(third on the 3-meter board and 
ninth on the one-meter) and Sam 
Bertenthal (fifth on both boards). 
Obie’s three relay teams _ placed 
fifth in each event. 

Along with Huffman, who came in 
fifth in the 100-yard backstroke, 
and medley relay members Bill 
Warner and Jim Petersen, all of the 
above-mentioned participated in 
the NCAA meet when Oberlin’s 
Carr Pool hosted its first national 
Division III competition. 

The outlook for next year is 
bright. “With no seniors and only 
three upperclassmen on the squad, 
I'd say things look pretty good for 
the future,” noted Michaels. “Of 
our six new students this year, we 
had five who could have scored in 
the OAC meet. With some new- 
comers next fall like them, we could 
be contenders.” 


It takes more than eight wrestlers 
to make a winning team. The Yeo- 
men grapplers, sporting a lineup as 
full of holes as a slice of Swiss 
cheese, found this to be all too true 
this season. Individual achieve- 
ments were plenty but the Yeomen 
forfeited too many matches to con- 
quer any foes. 

For the third successive season, 
Jim Friedrich was a bright spot. 
Wrestling in the 150-pound class, 
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the former All-American was a 
standout all season, taking second 
place in the conference tourney and 
competing in the NCAA tourna- 
ment, attempting to repeat his All- 
American performance of two 
winters ago. 

Also battling well in the OAC 
meet were 118-pound Jim White and 
167-pound Tim Middaugh. With 
only four wrestlers competing in 
the conference meet, OC finished a 
respectable eighth. 


Oberlin’s hockey team has fallen 
on hard times. Victims of a 2-9 
record with one contest remaining, 
the Yeomen had a scoring output 
that frequently resembled the win- 
ter’s temperatures. 

A large part of the skaters’ prob- 
lems was their lack of consistency. 
“We were like a roller coaster,” 
explained Coach Bob Fries, associ- 
ate professor of French horn. “We 
played some terrific games against 
the tougher teams, but then went 
flat when we should have been 
high.” Small in numbers, the Yeo- 
men seemed to lack serious intra- 
squad competition for playing spots 
and the depth to match up with 
larger teams. 

To top off these troubles, Oberlin 
will be hit hard by graduation. 
Seniors Bill Johnston, Al Heaven- 
rich, Larry Zipursky, Jeff Zellers, 
Karl Lemmerman and Mark Walsh 
made up the core of this year’s 
squad, and each will be difficult to 
replace. Top players returning will 
include the line of Bob Fries, Cab 
Whittum and Lew Weitzman, goalie 
John Gagliardi, Bill Lee, Ed Agha- 


janian and Henri Ducharme. 


Soccer All-Stars 

Tony Osei ’78 and Al Heavenrich 
‘77 were named to the All-Ohio Ath- 
letic Conference soccer team for 
1976. 

Osei, who led the league in scor- 
ing, landed a first-team berth for 
the second consecutive year. Also 
honored were Jeff Hoch, Don Mink- 
ler and John Spofford from league 
champion Ohio Wesleyan, Sam 
Williams and Earl Chase of Mt. 
Union, Key Akintunde and Kevin 
Kolich of Wooster, Dagem Dejene 


of Denison and Stu Streit of Heidel- 
berg. 
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Wager: “Plays waste time” 
In the splendid article, THE PERFORM- 
ING ARTS AT OBERLIN (Nov-Dec 1976), 
an unfortunate misuse of the term prime 
mover creates a_ misleading  over- 
simplification of the long development 
of performed drama in Oberlin. This is 
the passage in question: 
By the start of the 20th century drama 
had become a permissible form of enter- 
tainment and_ student productions 
were quite common. The great English 
professor C.H.A. Wager was a prime 
mover in overcoming what remained of 
the old scruples against the drama. 


Wager would smile to see himself thus 
placed in a role he never played and a 
new legend sent abroad in his name. 
Neither the dedication to him of the 
1903 Hi-O-Hi nor Arch Jelliffe’s com- 
ments in the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
(October 1939) on the occasion of his 
death refer to any sustained interest 
on his part in performed drama. Al- 
though he helped with the junior class 
play, “Eastward Ho!” in February 1908, 
he came later to discourage students 
from being in plays because it was a 
“waste of time.” His cups of tea were 
clearly classroom lectures and writing 
informal essays. Accordingly, Jelliffe’s 
comments are limited to his achieve- 
ments and contributions to Oberlin as 
teacher and writer. They do not make 
him “a prime mover” in overcoming 
scruples against drama. 

Wager came to Oberlin precisely at 
“the start of the 20th century,” when 
student productions, and others, were 
already “quite common.” From. the 
1870's Shakespeare was taught with 
other writers in courses in the English 
classics. In 1891-92, William Isaac 
Thomas taught the first full year’s 
course given entirely to the study of 
Shakespeare’s plays, usually per- 
formed later in the 1900's as the junior 
and senior class plays. Taught also 
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by James Rain and Wilfred Cressy, the 


course reached across the 1890's 
(SHAKESPEARE AT OBERLIN, February 
1964). 


The late Carlyle J. Frarey’s List of 
Dramatic Productions in Oberlin (1940) 
shows Turner’s New York Theater per- 
forming plays here as early as Decem- 
ber 1874. In 1881, the Chautauqua 
Players helped with a Shakespeare 
celebration. From the 1890’s on into 
the new century Leland Powers gave 
dramatic performances and in 1905 the 
athletic department sponsored  ap- 
pearances by the Ben Greet Shake- 
spearean Players who were in excel- 


lence, according to Jelliffe’s review, 
surpassed in 1908 by the Coburn 
Players. Despite the frequency of 


performances by various groups, local 
as well as traveling, listed by Frarey 
‘39, Harry Holmes (professor of chemis- 
try) as late as 1930 urged that the 
College give greater recognition to 
performed drama, even to establishing 
a new department of dramatics: 


We give, quite properly, much atten- 
tion to music and its appreciation and to 
art in the appreciation of painting, 
sculpture and _ architecture. Why, 
then, neglect drama, a sister art of the 
highest rank? It enriches life, develops 
imagination, affords unlimited means for 
self-expression, and, at its best, does 
much for voice, grace, and manners. 
(The Oberlin Alumni Magazine, October 
1930.) 


In faithfulness to the fullest available 
record of what really happened, one 
can but conclude that the recognition 
and development of performed drama in 
the cultural history of Oberlin earlier 
than 1913 actually had no “prime mov- 
er.” The record shows that theater 
at Oberlin from the last quarter of the 
19th century on reflected the varied and 
spontaneous communal interests of 
several generations of students, faculty 
and departments, each on its own initia- 
tive. Russell Jameson and the French 
department were producing plays by 
Moliere in French as early as 1905; 
Louis Lord and the classics department, 
Aristophanes’ The Clouds, 1907; William 
Mosher and the German department, 
Goethe’s Egmont, 1908. At the sugges- 
tion of Philip Sherman in 1913, students 
(Frederick Artz, Theodore Wedel and 
Thornton Wilder) founded The Oberlin 
Dramatic Association; but it centralized 
nothing. The spontaneous, democratic 
outpouring of productions continued. 
Nor did the opening of Hall Auditorium 
in 1953, the first space, after 75 years, 
properly equipped for staging plays 
curtail impromptu improvisations. 
Even today, plays are staged in Finney 
Chapel, Wilder Hall or any place con- 
genial to the autonomy of the per- 
forming group. Oberlin’s “primacy 
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of the person,” the autonomy of the 
individual and the group, may be none 
too hospitable to the idea of “a prime 
mover,” to heroes and hero-worship. 
All concerned, of their own volition, 
work together equally for cause. 

From the late 19th century on, the 
performances of traveling actors and 
troupes under varied sponsorships, the 
Talcott and Baldwin Thanksgiving and 
Christmas plays, the junior and senior 
class plays, the literary societies’ plays, 
and plays performed by the French, 
Classics and German departments all 


justified the conclusion reported in the 
Hi-O-Hi for 1909: 


The comic and tragic masks have been 
clapped on the stern visage of old Ober- 
lin and the revels of the King’s players 
are anxiously awaited and enthusiasti- 
cally applauded. 


As late as 1930, however, that was not 
enough for Harry Holmes. 

WARREN TAYLOR 

Oberlin, Ohio 


Students got results 

President Danenberg’s article on the 
performing arts brought back poignant 
memories. When I think of Oberlin | 
usually think first of Hall Auditorium, 
where I may have spent more hours 
than I spent in the library. My partici- 
pation in Oberlin theater was one of 
the most intense experiences I have ever 
had. There is nothing to compare with 
the sense of personal involvement that 
came from working on a production with 
a tight-knit group of people, all equally 
involved. 

It’s true, as President Danenberg 
points out, that each year I came back 
to Oberlin to find that half the people 
I had worked with the year before had 
dropped out or were on probation. Yet 
I remember working at Hall the way 
some people remember their wartime 
experiences. It brought out the best 
and the worst in us. 

There was no theater department 
then, and we used to grumble that there 
wasn’t enough support for the student 
groups — ODA, G&S, Mummers — 
that sponsored most of the productions. 
But the curtain went up on opening 
night, programs got printed, there was a 
set on the stage (often a very good one), 
and good acting and singing was ap- 
plauded by an audience that felt it had 
gotten its money’s worth. Students 
were responsible, and they got results. 

Can today’s theater department, no 
matter how well qualified its members, 
provide the student with the same de- 
gree of involvement? Can students still 
design and execute sets, lighting and 
costumes on their own, free not only to 
create, but also to make their own mis- 
takes and learn from them? 

CAROLYN DOGGETT SMITH ‘65 
Flushing, N.Y. 


Crazy kind of delight 

“Although I was enrolled in the Con- 
servatory, I had chosen to come to 
Oberlin particularly because of the op- 
portunity to take courses in the College, 
an option that could not have been 
equally fulfilled in any of the other con- 
servatories,” writes Charles L. Roxin 
(THE USEFULNESS OF A_ LIBERAL EDUCA- 
TION, Nov.-Dec. 1976). Same here. 
Yet even though I did take courses in 
the College as well as the Conservatory, 
I still thought of myself as a “musician,” 
still introduced myself as a “violinist.” 

It wasn’t until I got to London that 
I realized my self-imposed role was 
getting in the way of my education. 
When Kato Havas said, “Find some- 
thing else to excel at,” it dawned on me 
that in trying to be good at violin play- 
ing, I’d lost sight of what violin playing 
was good for. 

So I’ve spent the last five or six years 
in a small college town, not only play- 
ing the violin, but also studying 
phenomenology, teaching, writing, and 
working on a Ph.D. in Comparative 
Arts. I’ve been picking up the threads 
that didn’t become thematic while | 
was at Oberlin and I’ve found that even 
when new colors and textures emerge, 
the pattern doesn’t disintegrate. In- 
stead its significance and its fundamen- 
tal connection with the background be- 
come apparent for the first time. This 
is, I believe, the purpose of a liberal 
education: to establish a context within 
which both specialization and gen- 
eralization make sense. 

My “liberal education,” at Oberlin 
and elsewhere, might not pay the rent or 
the gas bill at times. But it’s a crazy 
kind of delight — playing more than 
the music, dancing with an open hori- 
zon. 

Betsy BEHNKE ‘69 
Athens, Ohio 


Activism was not a fad 

In the past ten years, the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine has published numerous arti- 
cles interpreting the activism of the 
‘60's. If it commissions another one 
on the radicals of the ’60’s, it would do 
well to focus on Stan Gunterman ‘67 
(LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY, Nov- 
Dec 1976). 

The notice said that Stan “graduated 
from Hastings Law School in 1973 and 
then became a staff attorney with Cali- 
fornia Rural Legal Assistance in Marys- 
ville and in San Francisco, where he 
worked until a month before his death.” 
That one sentence encompasses Stan’s 
five-year struggle to continue his acti- 
vism in the face of death and the ag- 
onies of cancer therapy. 

Stan Gunterman, graduated cum 
laude, subscribed to what Mr. Roxin’s 
article described as that “glib phrase,” 
“it’s all part of the same problem.” In 
his polemical moods, Stan liked to paste 
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the slogan ‘“Mississippi-Vietnam; Free- 
dom is the Same All Over” on Wilder 
Hall windows. In more serious moods, 
he preferred Martin Luther King’s less 
glib phrase: “injustice anywhere is a 
threat to justice everywhere.” 

Stan valued his Oberlin education, 
but he did not allow it to obscure simple 
truths. He believed in brotherhood, 
love and in the dignity of all men. He 
liked to attend Prof. J. D. Lewis’s dis- 
courses on political theory, but he pre- 
ferred to discuss the pros and cons of a 
school boycott with Mississippi share- 
croppers in a freedom school. It was 
not from college professors but from 
family that Stan Gunterman learned 
to respect the inner light within all men. 

Facing death led Stan to a new intro- 
spection and a new self awareness. He 
joined a men’s consciousness group. 
He talked more freely than before of 
his personal struggles. Yet, study of 
self never became an excuse for aban- 
doning his mission. Enduring almost 
unendurable pain, Stan continued to 
work for Rural Legal Assistance until 
he could work no longer. 

If one wants to understand the so- 
called radicals of the ‘60’s, one might 
start by asking what motivated Stan. 
He would have said that there was no 
such thing as activism of the ‘60's. 
To Stan, activism was not a fad or a re- 
bellion against parents. He drew his 
strength from family and his spirit from 
the Quakers, the abolitionists and the 
Lincoln Brigade. His death was a true 
loss in the Oberlin family. 

JERRY VON KorrF ‘67 
Washington, D.C. 


“Excesses” of the ‘60's? 

On Jan. 25 I attended a dinner with 
President Danenberg and over 100 Ober- 
lin alumni. It was a rare opportunity 
to get a sense of the current state of the 
College. 

In general I was favorably impressed. 
There was, however, one particularly 
disturbing note. In discussing alumni 
contributions to Oberlin, President 
Danenberg noted the continued “aliena- 
tion” of students of the ’60’s, and he 
lamented their absence from College 
affairs. Later on in his speech he noted 
the “serious” attitude of current stu- 
dents and contrasted this with the “ex- 
cesses” committed by the students of 
the ‘60's. 

It was puzzling to me that in this 
post-Nixon era, when one would hope 
that the horrors of the Vietnam war 
had been fully assimilated, the presi- 
dent of Oberlin would cite the “ex- 
cesses” of the students. Do we need to 
remind people again who committed the 
real excesses of the ‘60’s? Need we 
really recite statistics on bomb tonnage 
dropped on Vietnam, or detail the gross- 
ly corrupt Saigon regime this country 
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was supporting, or recall once more the 
image of young children with their 
flesh half burned off by napalm? These 
were the real crimes of the ‘60’s. In 
retrospect, | am more convinced than 
ever that our actions in the anti-war 
movement were both valuable and 
necessary in halting the unforgiveable 
U.S. intervention in Vietnam. 

We who attended Oberlin during the 
war became alienated from the College 
because it in fact implicitly supported 
the war effort, primarily by allowing 
itself to aid and facilitate the recruit- 
ment of officers by the U.S. military. 
“Passive acceptance” in that period 
was indeed a moral crime and remains 
a stain on Oberlin’s past. 

If President Danenberg seeks to over- 
come the alienation of Vietnam-era stu- 
dents, that is a worthy task. But if he 
chooses to use alumni functions to at- 
tack the “excesses” of the anti-war 
movement, he will only be fueling that 
alienation. 

MATTHEW RINALDI ‘69 
Oakland, Calif. 


A cultural treat 

The Oberlin College Choir is really ter- 
rific! They gave a concert at our church 
Feb. 1 and stayed overnight with mem- 
bers of our congregation. People at- 
tended from a radius of 45 miles, even 
with all the bad weather, to hear them 
and commented on the superb perfor- 
mance of the 76 musicians. 

Daniel Moe is one of the finest choral 
conductors of our time and the alert 
response of each musician was most 
sensitive to his interpretations. The 
choir had been traveling for two weeks 
and they were tired but their perfor- 
mance was as fresh as it must have been 
on opening night! They will be long re- 
membered for this cultural treat to our 
area. 

HELEN CROWDER GOLDEN ‘44 
Music Director 

United Methodist Church 
Bridgeport, W. Va. 


Praise for the Concords 

Just a few days after the January-Feb- 
ruary issue arrived, the Burlington 
Free Press had a feature article on “The 
Sweet, Successful Sound of the Con- 
cord String Quartet.” 

A too-small regular audience has been 
enjoying a series of fine concerts by the 
Concords, playing all of Beethoven’s 
string quartets (Feb. 3 and 17, March 
10, April 14 and May 12) at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. 

It’s nice to know that Oberlin had a 
part in forming such a group of musi- 
cians! 

RUTH ARMSTRONG LEPPMAN ‘37 
S. Burlington, Vt. 


Graybeard’s lament 

Enough is enough! It is time to put an 
end to a practice which, though rela- 
tively harmless at this point, could set 
a dangerous precedent. 

I refer, of course, to the inclusion of 
the Class of ‘76 in “Alumni News.” 
I consider this incident a mockery of my 
cherished belief that nothing has hap- 
pened since I left Oberlin four years ago 
and that if I returned tomorrow, the 
place would be exactly as I left it. 

I remained quiet as | saw the classes 
of ‘74 and ’75 mentioned in your maga- 
zine. I knew many people in those 
classes and had a feeling towards them 
much like an older brother towards his 
sibling. But my patience is lost with the 
mention of the Class of ’76. I knew 
them as freshmen and felt sure they 
would never become more than sopho- 
mores. I now begin to fear that the 
continuation of life at Oberlin for a few 
years after I left was no mere fluke, 
and that as years go by, each succes- 
sive class will not only find its place in 
“Alumni News” but will also be auto- 
matically placed at the front! 

I humbly request that, in the name of 
self-delusion and nostalgic wish ful- 
filment, this practice be stopped. 

RicH ORLOFF ’73 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Increased sensitivity 

For years I’ve had a kind of low-grade 
guilt about not contributing to Oberlin 
but somehow have managed to grow an 
accretion around the guilt to isolate it 
from the first levels of consciousness. 
I’ve always said that sometime I would 
start to send something but that day 
never seemed to get here. 

Lately, somehow, Oberlin has started 

coming back to mind in a most real 
way. 
I have been proud of Oberlin for its 
stands and attitudes through the inter- 
vening years. I was glad for Oberlin’s 
contribution and the contributions of 
its students to the agonizing questing 
of the 1960’s. I have always been par- 
ticularly proud of Oberlin’s attitude 
toward racial issues. 

This increased sensitivity converged 
with the July-August issue of the maga- 
zine to sharpen my sense of apprecia- 
tion as well as my sense of guilt. The 
letters of Robert Lansdale ‘21 and Anne 
McFarland ‘62 were compelling. The 
former wondered how many non- 
donors also rant about welfare chisel- 
ers and the latter said she did not recall 
her college years with happiness. 

[ had not realized, however, that 
such a poor percentage of Oberlinians 
were giving financial support. So | 
have decided to do what I can to raise the 
average, 

Epwarb V.C. Nico. ‘38 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Books 


MODERN ART AND THE OBJECT: 
A CENTURY OF CHANGING ATTITUDES by 
Ellen H. Johnson ’33. Harper & Row 
(printed in Great Britain by Thames 
and Hudson Ltd.). $20. 215 pages plus 
notes and index. 109 illustrations. 
This collection of essays by Prof. 
Johnson has been acclaimed by Pub- 
lisher's Weekly as “one of the most lucid 
and authoritative analyses of modern art 
in recent years.” 

The major essay, which introduces and 
develops the theme and its complex 
variations, was the main piece written 
for the publication. Some of the other 
articles have appeared previously in the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum Bulletin. 
Miss Johnson points out, however, that 
in revising them for use in this volume, 
“in no case are the original ideas and 
content altered or modified.” 

Structure of the book, therefore, has 
been determined by what Miss Johnson 
describes in the preface as a “kind of 
fundamental organicism” where “one 
thing grows out of another, holding its 
past and its future within itself.” The 
view which emerges is “that the rela- 
tionship between art and the object has 
a constantly shifting emphasis, ad- 
vancing and receding, always the same 
but never alike.” 

Miss Johnson, who retires at the end 
of this academic year, has spent her 
teaching career at Oberlin except for 
three years at the Toledo Museum of 
Art and one semester as visiting profes- 
sor at Wisconsin. Among her list of 
acknowledgements she includes “the 
thousands of students, who, for a quar- 
ter of a century or more, have witting- 
ly and unwittingly contributed to this 
study of the problematic relationship 
between art and the object.” 

A Senior Fellowship from the Nation- 
al Endowment for the Humanities and 
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srants in aid of research from Oberlin 
College enabled her to find time to 


write and to prepare the manuscript for 
publication, 


THE NEW AGE DICTIONARY by Alex 
Jack ‘67. Kanthaka Press, Box 696, 
Brookline Village, Mass. 02147. 224 
pages. $10 hardbound, $5 paperback. 
The author, who is associate editor of 
East West Journal, perceives the New Age 
as the organic successor to the Vietnam 
peace movement. 

In his 12-page introduction he says: 
“The general debasement of language 
during the 20th century — from Hit- 
ler’s ‘final solution’ to Lyndon Johnson’s 
‘pacification’ of Vietnam — coincides 
with the widescale introduction of pro- 
cessed and artificial food over the same 
period.” He says that between the At- 
lantic and Pacific there is rising “an 
invisible continent of millions of people 
who do not look to the White House, 
the public schools, the medical profes- 
sion or the armed forces for any guid- 
ance” and he claims that they look in- 
stead to the “wisdom of the North 
American Indian past rather than the 
Revolution of 1776.” 

Some definitions: aargh comic book 
exclamation, AC/DC adj. _ bisexual, 
specific healing substance having a spe- 
cial effect on a specific disease, wizard 
male witch. 


GREEK PAPYRI FROM ROMAN 
EGYPT edited by William Brashear ‘68. 
Aegyptische Urkunden aus den Staat- 
lichen Museen Berlin, Griechische Urk- 
unden XII, Band, Nr. 2211-2366, Berlin 
1976. XVI, 239 pages and 14 plates, 
$33. This volume is the 13th in the 
series that was established in 1895 in 
Berlin. By the beginning of WW II 
nine volumes had appeared, the tenth 
was published in 1970 in East Berlin 
and the last two volumes have come 
from West Berlin. 

Brashear is now working on Vol. 14 
which will consist of Greek documents 
dating from the Ptolemaic period of 
Egyptian history. With few exceptions 
the 156 documents published in this 
volume derive from the Fayum during 
the first three centuries of Roman rule 
and belong to already well-represented 
genres: census returns, declarations of 
property, petitions, penthemeros cer- 
tificates, tax and toll receipts, private 
contracts, letters and lists. This collec- 
tion is of interest to students of Roman 
Egypt, lexicographers, geographers and 
classicists because of the number of new 
words, names, towns and officials docu- 
mented for the first time. 


STEAMBOAT ROUND THE BEND by 
Dee Dunn Richards ‘42. The Steam- 
boat Pilot, Box 1328, Steamboat Springs, 
Colo. 80477. 227 pages. This is ex- 
panded from a collection of articles that 
Mrs. Richards wrote for the Steamboat 
Pilot, where she has been a reporter for 
12 years, in 1975 when the town ob- 
served its 100th anniversary. The 
softback cover is a reproduction of a 
1910 map of Routt County, Colo., which 
at the time was the largest county in 
the U.S. 

The town of Steamboat Springs is on 
the bend of the Yampa River and Mrs. 
Richards has lived there 26 years. 
Before becoming a reporter she was 
executive director of the Chamber of 
Commerce and secretary of the Winter 
Sports Club. She also is a member of 
City Council and has reared five chil- 
dren including Hugh ‘67. The book 
contains 19 chapters on various seg- 
ments of community life and many 
photos. 


TOWARD WORLD ORDER AND HU- 
MAN DIGNITY edited by Burns H. Wes- 
ton ‘56 and W. Michael Reisman. The 
Free Press. $20. This collection of es- 
says honors one of the towering figures 
of 20th century jurisprudence, Myres S. 
McDougal. Seventeen of his col- 
leagues and former students have con- 
tributed 16 original articles dealing 
with the role of law in world society. 
The essays are organized according to 
McDougal’s theory of “people,” “insti- 
tutions” and “resources,” demonstrat- 
ing the breadth, innovation and chal- 
lenge of his theoretical and practical 
work. The introduction by Harold D. 
Lasswell, Ford Foundation Professor 
Emeritus of Law and Social Sciences at 
Yale, traces the development of Mc- 
Dougal’s career and influence. Wes- 
ton’s essay is “The Role of Law in Pro- 
moting Peace and Violence: A Matter of 
Definition.” He is a senior Fellow at 
the Institute for World Order and direc- 
tor of the Transnational University pro- 
gram. 


RENEWING HIGHER EDUCATION 
FROM WITHIN by Walter W. Sikes ‘49, 
Lawrence E. Schlesinger and Charles N. 
Seashore. Jossey-Bass. $9.95. This is 
a guide for administrators, faculty 
members and students who desire inno- 
vative changes in curriculum, teaching, 
governance and other areas. The ma- 
terial is drawn from the authors’ five- 
year action-research project with 
change teams on eight campuses (U. 
Mass., College of the Virgin Islands, 
U. of Utah, U. of Puerto Rico, Lesley 
College, U. Cal. at Davis, SUNY Col- 
lege at Buffalo, Washington/Baltimore 
campus of Antioch). 

The work was a National Training 
Laboratory Institute project which was 
made possible by support from the Na- 
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tional Institute of Mental Health. 
Sikes was director, Schlesinger was re- 
search director and Seashore was prin- 
cipal consultant. Many of the assump- 
tions and techniques of consultants 
and teams had been developed over the 
past 25 years in various other programs 
of the NTL Institute which is headed by 
Vladimir A. Dupre ‘43. 

Prior to joining NTL as director of its 
Center for Creative Change in Higher 
Education, Sikes was dean of students 
at Antioch. He resides in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, and has, since 1974, been 
doing independent consulting, train- 
ing, research and writing. 


CASTROISM AND COMMUNISM IN 
LATIN AMERICA, 1959-76: THE VARI- 
ETIES OF MARXIST-LENINIST EXPERIENCE 
by William E. Ratliff ‘59. American En- 
terprise Institute for Public Policy Re- 
search/Hoover Institution. Paper, $4. 
Deals with the national objectives and 
strategies of organizations seeking po- 
litical power in Latin America during 
the past 17 years and with the rivalries 
between Castroite, pro-Soviet, pro-Chi- 
nese and independent Marxist-Leninist 
groups. Also analyzed are the relations 
of these groups with the communist 
governments and parties of Cuba, 
China and the Soviet Union. Other 
topics include the ideas and writings 
of Castro, Che Guevera, Regis Debray, 
Abraham Guillen and Carlos Marighela. 
There is a chapter on Marxist-Leninist 
rivalries before and during the Allende 
period in Chile (1970-73). Ratliff is on 
the staff of the Hoover Institution at 
Stanford. 


BORDER LANDS SKETCHBOOK by 
Ben P. Bailey Jr. Spanish translation 
by J. Channing ‘61 and Louise Bailey 
Horner ‘63. Texian Press. The collec- 
tion of 77 felt pen sketches and two 
watercolors provide a_ bilingual archi- 
tectual tour along the border between 
Texas and Mexico. Anxious to capture 
the area’s architecture before much of 
it is demolished, Bailey has included 
churches in most of the cities, store 
fronts, hotels, courthouses and other 
public buildings. The emphasis of the 
text is on the history of the architecture 
peculiar to the Rio Grande Valley and 
anecdotes about its settlers. Because of 
the difficulty in architectural bilingual- 
ism, the book contains an illustrated 
glossary of terms with English and 
Spanish definitions accompanying the 
drawings. Bailey, retired professor of 
art and department chairman at Texas 
A&I Univ. in Kingsville, Texas, is Louise’s 
father. Channing is an assistant profes- 
sor of foreign languages at Northwest 
Missouri State and Louise is a former 
member of the NWMSU language fac- 
ulty. 
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THE MYTH OF INVARIANCE: THE 
ORIGIN OF THE GODS, MATHEMATICS AND 
MUSIC FROM THE RG VEDA TO PLATO by 
Ernest G. McClain ‘40. Nicholas Hays 
Ltd. $14.50. Offers an explanation of 
crucial passages in the Rg Veda, the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, the Bible and 
Plato which deal with numbers and 
which have defied critics of separate 
disciplines. The recurrence of identical 
and similar numbers in Babylon, Egypt, 
Greece and Palestine confirms ever- 
growing speculations on the historical 
continuity and direction of a basic spiri- 
tual tradition. McClain recognizes mu- 
sic as the one force capable of project- 
ing a philosophical synthesis. He is on 
the faculty at Brooklyn College. 


THE MINICOMPUTER IN THE LABOR- 
ATORY by James W. Cooper ‘64. Wi- 
ley. $19.50. Addressing the book to 
scientists without computer background, 
Cooper describes the use of minicom- 
puters to increase the speed and ac- 
curacy of acquiring and analyzing labor- 
atory data. Thorough discussions of 
signal averaging, spectrum display, 
plotting and peak picking, as well as 
the first full guide to working the 
Fourier transform on a minicomputer, 
make the book a complete text and 
reference. Unlike many manufacturers’ 
handbooks, the book faces the limita- 
tions, potential pitfalls and level of 
sophistication needed for various mini- 
computer uses. The programs discussed 
are all written for the PDP-11, but much 
of the material can be generalized to any 
computer system or language. Cooper 
is assistant professor of chemistry at 


Tufts. 


CHURCHILL IN AMERICA: 1895-1961, 
AN AFFECTIONATE PORTRAIT by Robert 
H. Pilpel ‘63. Harcourt Brace Jovano- 
vich. $10. Churchill visited the U.S. 
15 times over the course of 65 years. 
On the premise that one can learn more 
about a relationship by concentrating on 
how the people behave when they are 
together than on what they say to or 
about each other, Pilpel describes 
Churchill's visits first as a boy of 20 and 
again as a young politician of 25. He 
came twice in his 50’s and four times 
during WW II. At 71 he warned of an 
iron curtain and at 86 he said good-by. 
Through this span of years his attach- 
ment to the U.S. grew in intensity, and, 
by the time of his final visit to America, 
our attachment to him was indissolu- 
able. He was formally adopted as an 
honorary citizen, the only one since La- 
fayette. A former Fulbright Fellow in 
Rome, member of the Connecticut Bar, 
a captain in the Air Force Reserve, Pil- 
pel has written for Harper's and the 
Rome Daily American. 


Losses 
in the 
Oberlin 
family 


Emeritus Faculty 


HoOwARD ROBINSON, emeritus professor of 
history, Jan. 26 at Allen Hospital, Oberlin, 
after a brief illness. 

Born in Redwood Falls, Minn., July 17, 
1885, he was graduated from Hamline in 1908 
and received an honorary LL.D. (1930). In 
1911 he received the A.M., in history from 
Columbia and earned the B.D. from Union 
Theological Seminary the same year. Co- 
lumbia granted him the Ph.D. in 1916. 

Mr. Robinson taught history at McGill, 
Carleton, Miami U. and Ohio State and was 
dean of liberal arts at Miami for four years 
before coming to Oberlin in 1937. He taught 
at Oberlin until his retirement in 1950 and 
was acting dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences 1948-49. 

A specialist in British history and a Fel- 
low of the Royal Historical Society, Mr. Robin- 
son was the author of eight books including 
Development of the British Empire and The His- 
tory of Great Britain. His definitive book, The 
British Post Office, published in 1947, won an 
award for outstanding historical achievement 
from the Ohio Academy of History, the 
Ohioana Medal and the Robert Livingston 
Schuyler Prize of the American Historical 
Association. He wasaFulbright lecturer at the 
U. of Queensland at Brisbane, Australia, in 
1957 and there wrote The Postal Service of Aus- 
tralia. In 1960 the New Zealand government 
commissioned him to write History of the Post 
Office of New Zealand. His Carrying British Mails 
Overseas was published in 1964. The Ohio 
Academy of History awarded him honorary 
life membership (1960) in recognition of his 
distinguished service in historical scholar- 
ship. 

Mr. Robinson’s contributions to the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine indicate the versatility 
of his interests: “America and the Post World 
War: Our Relations with the British Com- 
monwealth,” “The Four Seasons Calendar, 
A New Approach to the Calendar Develop- 
ment,” “Fashions in Names, Christian and 
Otherwise,” and “The Impeachment and the 
Presidency Before and During the Nixon 
Years.” 

During WW II, when mail delivery was 


threatened in Oberlin due to manpower 
shortage, Mr. Robinson helped deliver 
rural mail at critical times. He spoke to 
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many local groups on the origin and develop- 
ment of names and frequently gave an orien- 
tation talk on this topic at freshman as- 
semblies. A charter member of Oberlin City 
Club, he was president 1969-70. 

In a memorial minute approved by the 
General Faculty at its Feb. 22 meeting, Prof. 
Thomas LeDuc called Prof. Robinson “a 
craftsman who did well and willingly what- 
ever task came to hand” and he described 
him as “unawed by power” and “devoid of 
guile, opportunism and lust for power.” 

“Each of us found him,” LeDuc said, 
“even in the tenth decade of his life, achiev- 
ing the ideal ascribed by Chaucer to the 
Clerk, ‘And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly 


teche.’ ” 
Mr. Robinson is survived by a son, 
Arthur, and a daughter, Hester. His wife, 


Jennie, died Sept. 28, 1976, of injuries suf- 
fered when she was struck by a car while 
enroute to a recital in Warner Concert Hall. 
The Robinsons were married in 1931. 


Honorary Trustee 


RosBert W. WHEELER ‘23, Feb. 20 in Cleveland, 


after a brief illness. An attorney with 
Squire, Sanders and Dempsey of Cleveland, 
he continued his practice of trust and estate 
law until he was hospitalized in mid-Decem- 
ber. 

As a trustee of the College 1963-75, Mr. 
Wheeler was a member of the Budget and 
Finance committee and chairman of the 
Legal Questions and Bylaws committee. He 
became an honorary trustee in January 
1976. He served on the Development Coun- 
cil, beginning in 1953, and was a member 
of the steering committee for the Outlook 
Campaign in 1970. He was a member of the 
Alumni Board 1949-52 and of the Scholar- 
ship Study committee. He and his wife, 
the former Grace Strickland, were co-presi- 
dents (1963-68) of the Class of 1923. 

Born in Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 10, 1901, 
Mr. Wheeler was the son of Wayne B. 
Wheeler 94 and Ella Candy who studied in 
the Conservatory 1894-95. Mr. Wheeler 
graduated summa cum laude from the Col- 
lege, receiving both the A.B. and the A.M. 
in political science. He earned his law de- 
gree in 1926 from Harvard, where he was 
editor of the Harvard Law Review and winner 
of the Ames competition, the highest honor 
conferred by the law school. 

Following graduation from Harvard, he 
joined the firm of M.B. & H.H. Johnson 
in Cleveland and served with that firm until 
its merger in 1962 with McAfee, Hanning, 
Newcomer, Hazlett & Wheeler. That firm 
merged with Squire, Sanders & Dempsey in 
1967. 

Mr. Wheeler was a member of the Union, 
City and Rowfant Clubs in Cleveland and ac- 
tive in many cultural institutions. He 
leaves his wife, whom he married in 1928, 
and a brother, Donald H. ‘27. His brother, 
Joseph C. ’33, is deceased. 


1907 


ALICE JUDSON FuLTON, Dec. 31 in Colusa, Calif. 
She retired in 1954 after teaching for 25 
years in the schools of Berlin Heights and 
Sandusky, Ohio. Following her formal re- 
tirement, she was assistant librarian in the 
Berlin Heights Public Library. Earlier she 
was principal of the Lakeside School near 
Sandusky and taught at a private school in 
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Scarsdale, N.Y. while 
courses at Columbia. 

Mrs. Fulton was born in Sandusky, April 30, 
1884. Her father, Charles A. Judson, gradu- 
ated from the College in 1882 (A.M. ’90) 
as did her sister Helen ‘11 (Mrs. W. Eugene 
Ruth) and brothers James C. ’16 and Robert 
L. ‘18. Her brothers are deceased. 

The Rev. Ross W. Sanderson ‘05 officiated 
at the ceremony July 15, 1915, when Mrs. 
Fulton married R. Emlyn Jones. Widowed for 
a number of years, she and Oberlin classmate 
Frederic G. Fulton were married in 1959. 
He died in 1967. 


taking graduate 


RatPpH G. Rupp, June 22, 1976, in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. An educator at Hammond 
(Ind.) High School for 46 years, he joined 
the faculty in 1911 as a science teacher. 
In 1927 he became assistant principal and 
head of the science department, positions he 
held until his retirement in 1957. Prior to 
going to Hammond, he taught high school 
science in Ludington, Mich. He was also 
a service accountant for Western Electric 
and secretary/treasurer of the Southwestern 
Brick Co., Cherryvale, Kan. 

Mr. Rupp was chairman of the Hammond 
City Library board for 35 years and the 
Rupp Branch Library was named in his 
honor. A former board member of the 
Hammond United Welfare Association, he was 
one of the founders and served as a director 
of the Brooks House of Christian Service, a 
social service center. He was past president 
of the Hammond Teachers’ and the Lake 
County Teachers’ Associations. 

Born in Milford, Ind., April 2, 1885, he 
had been residing at the Town House Health 
Center in Fort Wayne. He and Leena W. 
Dickinson were married in 1910. She died 
June 22, 1966. 


1910 


Lota KoroeD KENNEY, Jan. 1 in Erie, Pa. 
She was born in Silver Creek, N.Y., Nov. 25, 
1885. Prior to her marriage to George R. 
Kenney in 1915, she was organist and pastor’s 
assistant at the Congregational church in 


Rutland, Vt., and then taught piano at 
Iowa State Teachers College in Cedar 
Falls. While the Kenneys resided in Al- 


bany, N.Y., she was organist at the Madison 
Ave. and the First Presbyterian Churches. 

Following the sudden death of her hus- 
band in 1923, Mrs. Kenney returned to Rut- 
land as organist and choir director at Trinity 
Episcopal Church, a position she held for 21 
years. Although she planned a retirement 
in Florida and lived in St. Petersburg for sev- 
eral years, she later moved back to Silver 
Creek and resumed her piano teaching. 

In 1967 Mrs. Kenney became a resident of 
the Women’s Christian Home, Fredonia, N.Y., 
where she spent eight years. She leaves sons 
George R. and Richard M. 
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1912 


ae 
MAYSIE SUMMERS SMITH, March 24, 1975. 
She was born Sept. 11, 1888. A student in 
the Conservatory 1908-10, she taught piano in 
her home for several years after leaving Ober- 
lin and continued her interest in the piano into 
her 80's. 

The widow of Ernest R. Smith ‘12, she was 
active in musical organizations in Ithaca, N.Y., 
and Greencastle, Ind., while her husband was 
a faculty member at Cornell and DePauw. 
The Smiths were married in 1918. 


Mrs. Smith leaves a daughter and son- 
in-law, Elizabeth ‘41 and Donald Herdman ‘42, 
six grandchildren including Marcia Herdman 
‘76 and nine great-grandchildren. 


1913 


Grace M. Doopce, Jan. 6. Born Sept. 30, 
1889, she graduated from the Academy in 
1911 and studied in the Conservatory 1909- 
12. In addition to teaching piano and violin, 
Miss Dodge worked for Union Properties of 
Cleveland and in the physics department at 
Case Institute of Technology. She is survived 
by Peter Dodge of New Hampshire, Diana 
Josselson of Switzerland and Fred and 
Carlotta Dodge of California. Her brother, 
Martin ‘15, is deceased. 


1915 


Grace A. Rice, Jan. 24 at Welcome Nursing 
Home in Oberlin. Born in Amherst, Ohio, 
June 29, 1894, she was a daughter of Arthur 
J. Rice (Academy 1879-88) and Mary 
Goodrich (College 1882-84). 

A high school math teacher for 27 years, 
Miss Rice began teaching in Crystal Lake, Ill., 
returning to Ohio in 1917 to teach at schools 
in Amherst, Lakeside and Medina. From 1924 
until her retirement in 1942, she taught at 
McKinley and Lehman High Schools in Can- 
ton, Ohio. A member of Phi Beta Kappa at 
Oberlin, she took additional courses at Co- 
lumbia and the U. of Wisconsin. 

Following the death of her father in 1949, 
Miss Rice, her mother and sister, Helen, 
built a home at 192 Hollywood in Oberlin. 
The two sisters resided there until 1965 when 
they moved to Firelands Retirement Cen- 
ter. Miss Rice was a member of the First 
Church in Oberlin. 

Preceding her in death were Helen and 
brothers Howard ‘15 and Frank ’21. 


1917 


FLORENCE THOMPSON Hitt, Jan. 23 in Lewis- 
ton, N.Y., where she had been a resident of 
Fairchild Nursing Home for three years. 
Born Sept. 30, 1893, in Mapleton, N.Y., she 
attended Buffalo State Normal School before 
enrolling at Oberlin. Prior to her marriage to 
Harold W. Hill in 1918, she taught English 
in Silver Creek, N.Y. 

Mrs. Hill resided in North Tonawanda, 
N.Y., all her married years and she was ac- 
tive in church and civic groups. Fond of trav- 
eling, she had made trips to Europe, Mexico, 
the Carribean and South America as well as 
many parts of the U.S. 

She leaves son Allen, daughter Marjorie 
(Mrs. James Laughton) and sister Gertrude 
Thompson Strauss ‘18. 


FLORENCE A. WaGNneR, Aug. 5, 1976, in Sun 
City, Ariz. For more than 20 years she was 
a social worker on the staff at Gould Farm, 
Great Barrington, Mass. Earlier she worked 
as a public health nurse in Mansfield, Ohio, 
a Red Cross nursing supervisor in St. Louis, 
Mo., and a nursing field supervisor in flood 
disaster areas along the Mississippi in 1927 
and 1937. 

Miss Wagner was born in Mansfield, Jan. 6, 
1895. She was graduated from Stanford 
School of Nursing (1921) and received certi- 
fication in public health nursing from the U. 
of Michigan. From 1927 to 1932 she studied 
art at the U. of Minnesota and at Columbia 
and in 1935 went to Zurich to study analyti- 
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cal psychology with Jung. Fond of traveling, 
she took a trip around the world (1955) to 
Europe and Russia in (1959) and to England 
(1962). 

She leaves a sister, Jane S. ‘36. 


1919 


Marjory CLARK, Dec. 29 in Delaware, Ohio. 
A resident of Lakewood, Ohio, for 30 years 
before moving to Laguna Beach, Calif., in the 
late 1950's, she was a retired nursing super- 
visor at Lakewood Hospital. She attended the 
College 1913-18 and received the B.S. from 


Cincinnati. She leaves a brother and a sis- 
ter, 

1925 

DorROTHEA Davis GILMorE, k, Dec. 27 in 
Tampa, Fla. Born in Columbiana County, 


Ohio, Feb. 27, 1905, she had been a resident 
of St. Petersburg since 1945. Mrs. Gilmore 
retired in 1973 after 20 years as a substitute 
teacher in the Pinellas County schools. 
Earlier she taught first grade in Struthers, 
Ohio, and Mahoning Township, Pa. She was 
a member of Christ Methodist Church, Eureka 
chapter of Eastern Star and the St. Peters- 
burg Oberlin alumni group. She leaves her 
husband, W. Howard, daughters Mrs. Mary E. 
Slater and Mrs. Rowena G. Brahm, son Wil- 
liam, brother William W. Davis and five 
grandchildren. The Gilmores were married 
in 1928. 


1927 


WiLtiAM C. Bonrer, Jan. 9 in Oberlin, 
where he had resided since 1924. A school 
teacher for 42 years, he spent the last 28 
years at Oberlin High School teaching math 
and then history. The 1950 O-High (high 
school yearbook) described his teaching style: 
“Kept on the anxious bench by his dry wit, 
students attend his classes expecting any- 
thing from extemporaneous reports to a test 
or a lecture on the state of the union.” 

Born in Arnheim, Ohio, Oct. 11, 1887, Mr. 
Bohrer began teaching in a one-room 
school in Brown County, Ohio, and then 
taught for five years in a schoolhouse in Kip- 
ton, Ohio, before enrolling at Oberlin. 

He was a 60-year member of Russellville 
Masonic Lodge F and AM. He was also a 
member of Pansy chapter of the Eastern Star, 
the Ohio and National Education Associations 
and the Retired Teachers Association. He 
took graduate work at Oberlin and Western 
Reserve. 

Mr. Bohrer and his wife, the former Frances 
Barnes, celebrated their 65th anniversary, 
July 23, 1975. In addition to his wife, he 
leaves sons Lawrence, Kenneth, Leon and Wil- 
liam, daughter Katherine (Mrs. Robert 
Smith), 12 grandchildren, two great-grand- 
children and a brother, George. 


JOHN Lovejoy, June 8, 1976, in Des Moines, 
Iowa, where he was president of the Lovejoy 
Construction Co. for many years. He was 
born in Des Moines, July 2, 1905. After at- 
tending the College 1923-25, he studied at 
M.I.T., receiving the B.S. in 1930. During 
WWII he served four years with the Air Force. 
He and Pearl E. Hoffman were married in 
1933. Mr. Lovejoy is survived by sons David 
J. and Roger A. 
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1930 


Rev. Henry P. Horne, t, Jan. 4 in Cleveland, 


Ohio. Pastor of the Triedstone Baptist 
Church in Cleveland since 1946, he was on 
the executive board of the Metropolitan Af- 
fairs Commissions, the West Central Area De- 
velopment Corp. and the Bessie Benner Metz- 
enbaum Children’s Center. Previously he 
was president of the Interdenominational 
Ministerial Alliance, administrative vice 
president of the Cleveland Church Federation 
and first vice president of the Ohio Baptist 
Convention. 

In 1964 The Rev. Mr. Horne was a vot- 
ing delegate to the World Council of Churches 
in Evanston, Ill. He was a member of the 
Baptist Ministers Conference of Cleveland, 
the Cleveland Interchurch Council, the 
Urban League and the NAACP. Prior to 1946 
he had pastorates in Cincinnati, Canton and 
Ironton, Ohio. 

Born in Pageland, S.C., May 7, 1901, he was 
graduated from Virginia Seminary in 1926 
and later was awarded the honorary D.D. In 
addition to the B.D., he received the A.M. 
(1931) and the S.T.M. (1938) from the 
Graduate School of Theology. In 1942 he 
graduated from chaplain’s school at Harvard 
and served four years in the Army, includ- 
ing two in Europe. 

Mr. Horne leaves his wife, Daisy, sons 
Henry P. and Gilbert K., five sisters and two 
brothers. 


1931 


JANE SMITH BrusH, Jan. 20 in Tampa, Fla., 


where she had resided for the past ten years. 
Born in Yankton, S.D., Nov. 10, 1908, she was 
the daughter of Carrie Lamb Smith who re- 
ceived the physical training certificate from 
the College in 1899. 

As an undergraduate Mrs. Brush was vice 
president of the YWCA and editor of the 
Review. After serving as a Shansi rep 1931- 
33, she taught third grade in the Oberlin 
public schools for three years. She received 
the A.M. in elementary education from the U. 
of Iowa (1936). Except for a year at the Berk- 
eley School in Brooklyn, she was a critic 
teacher at State Teachers College in Oneanta, 


N.Y., 1938-44. Later she did substitute 
teaching in the Manatee County Public 
Schools. 


She leaves her husband, Col. Charles H. 
Brush, Jr., whom she married in 1940, son 
Raymond and daughter Caroline (Mrs. 
Robert C. Burnham), sister Mrs. Barbara 
Morris ‘38, brother Harvey H. and grand- 
daughter. 


1932 


H. STANLEY SNEYD, Jr., Jan. 2 in Hamilton, 
Ont., following a heart attack. He was trans- 
portation secretary for the National YMCA 
of Canada. Prior to working at the national 
level, he was director of the adult program at 
the Hamilton Y and assistant membership 
secretary of the Toronto Central branch. He 
was past president of the Ontario YMCA 
Program Secretaries and former secretary of 
the Canadian Association of YMCA Secre- 
taries. 

Mr. Sneyd was born April 9, 1909, in Ed- 
monton, Alberta. He did additional work in 
economics at Toronto U. and McMaster U. 
He leaves his wife, the former Mildred P. 


Shaver whom he married in 1945, and a son, 
Gar: 


1934 


DarreL R. YOAKAM, Aug. 15 in Lima, Ohio, 
of a cerebral hemorrhage. A retired English 
teacher and construction engineer, he had 
been a freelance writer since 1972 and had 
published in the Wall Street Journal and 
Readers’ Digest. He taught English at Shaw- 
nee High School in Lima, Ohio, 1934-36 and 
returned to teaching at Allen East Schools in 
Lafayette, Ohio, 1961-72. He served on the 
curriculum committee on English textbooks 
and was chairman of the English department 
for the Northwestern Ohio Teachers Associa- 
tion (1971). 

Mr. Yoakam was a construction engineer 
involved in building plants for Procter & Gam- 
ble in Quincy, Mass., Long Beach, Calif., 
Hamilton, Ontario, and Kansas City, Mo. 
In 1941 he joined the H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, as a _ project engineer. 
During the next 20 years he supervised multi- 
million dollar construction projects for 
Willman-Lord England Inc. and_ Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemicals in Bartow, Fla. 

Born March 31, 1912, he was junior class 
president, a member of the Review staff, 
Glee Club and the football, basketball and 
baseball teams. He leaves his wife, Sarah 
Rousey, whom he married in 1938, daughter 
Kittye Sue ‘64 and son Jerry. 


1938 


SUSAN TRAGESER ComeGys, Dec. 26 in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., where she had resided for many 
years. Active as a volunteer aide at St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Bethlehem, she was supervisor 
of play nurses in the pediatrics ward. She 
was also a member of the Bach Choir, former 
recording secretary of the Bethlehem 
AAUW, chairman of the Garden Club’s 
conservation committee and a director of the 
Friends of Music. 

Mrs. Comegys was born in Baltimore, May 
11, 1916. Before her marriage to G. Massey 
Comegys in 1939, she was elementary music 
supervisor for the Montgomery County, Pa. 
schools. In addition to her husband, she 
leaves sons Grafton and Charles, two brothers 
and two grandchildren. 
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Doris BeeBE Moore, Feb. 2 in Allen Hospital, 
Oberlin, after a heart attack. Born in North 
Olmsted, Ohio, Feb. 1, 1917, she grew up in 
Oberlin, studied at the College for two years 
and later took courses at the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Art. A member of the College of- 
fice staff since 1953, she worked in the De- 
velopment Office and then became a secretary 
in the art department in 1962. She was a 
member of First Church and Senior Forum. 
She is survived by a daughter, Katherine ‘67, 
a son, Thomas, and two grandchildren. 


1942 


Daniet J. MELoy, Jan. 7 of an apparent heart 
attack while swimming off the coast of Yuca- 
tan, Mexico, where he was vacationing. A 
State Department career officer and expert 
on Japanese affairs, he joined the Foreign Ser- 
vice in 1949. During the next ten years he 
served in Japan as vice consul in Kobe and 
Tokyo and consul in Sapporo, returning to 
Washington, D.C., in 1956. In 1961 and 1962 
he was consul assigned to the political sec- 
tion of the American Embassy in Saigon. 

Mr. Meloy resigned from the State Depart- 
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ment in 1963 to become deputy executive 
director of the Japan Society in New York 
City. At the time of his death he was a con- 
sultant with Mitsubishi Trust and Banking 
Corp. 

Born in Washington, D.C., Sept. 17, 1920, 
he did graduate work at the U. of Colorado, 
the U. of Paris-Sorbonne, Harvard Business 
School and George Washington U. He re- 
ceived the M.A. in history (1966) and in edu- 
cation (1974) from NYU. 

During WW II Mr. Meloy was a lieutenant 
with the Navy in the Pacific. He was present 
at the surrender of Japan and was attached to 
Gen. MacArthur's staff during the early part of 
the occupation of Japan. 

There are no immediate survivors. Mr. 
Meloy’s brother, Francis E., was kidnaped and 
murdered last June while serving as U.S. am- 
bassador to Lebanon. 


1949 


Rev. ROLAND R. BANNER, t, Oct. 18 in Dan- 
ville, Va. Born in Mount Airy, N.C., he grad- 
uated from Virginia Seminary in Lynchburg, 
received the B.A. in 1942 from Virginia Union 
Seminary and later completed the M.A. at 
Hampton Institute. 

The Rev. Mr. Banner was director of the 
senior citizens program in Danville for the Pitt- 
sylvania County Community Action Agency. 
Earlier he was dean of theology at Virginia 
Seminary and College and served churches in 
Lynchburg, Montvale, Lapsleys Run and Dan- 
ville, Va., as well as Philadelphia and Okla- 
homa City. He taught in the Wytheville, 
Gretna and Danville school systems and at 
Shorter College in Little Rock, Ark., where 
he was chaplain. 

He leaves his wife, Almeda, and sisters 
Mrs. Virginia Scott Green and Mrs. May Ida 
Bowles. 


1954 


Rev. RatpH H. CHAPMAN, t, Jan. 9 in Tiffin, 
Ohio, after an illness of several weeks. For 
the past five years he had been pastor of the 
Bascom Union Church in Seneca County, 
Ohio. He was a member of the Bascom Lions 
Club, director of the Seneca County Com- 
mittee on Aging and a member of the UCC 
Family Planning Board. He was also director 
of the Tiffin Kiwanis Manor for two years and 
a past president and lieutenant governor of 
District 12 Kiwanis. 

Prior to joining the Bascom church in 1972, 
the Rev. Mr. Chapman was pastor of the Belle- 
vue (Ohio) Congregational Church for 12 
years. As minister of the North Ridgeville 
(Ohio) Congregational Church 1948-60, he was 
active in the Elyria Council of Churches, serv- 
ing as vice president, and was a past secre- 
tary and president of the Elyria Ministerial 
Association. He was a member of the 
North Ridgeville Civic League, the Ridgeville 
Recreation Council and director of the local 
council for retarded children. Earlier he was 
assistant minister of Pilgrim Congregational 
Church in Cleveland and the Lucas (Ohio) 
Congregation Church. 

Born in Charleston, W. Va., Oct. 17, 1909, 
Mr. Chapman received the B.S. in education 
from Boston U. in 1941. He leaves his wife, 
Ruth, son Jonathan and daughters Judith 
(Mrs. Derek Kotze), Jane and Jessica, four 
grandchildren and sisters Mrs. Samuel Lehman 
and Mrs. Emerson Leaverton. 
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News 


1976 


SPENCER Buspy is a first-year law student 
at the U. of San Diego. In addition to study- 
ing and “hanging out on the beach,” he is 
working part time as a bilingual community 
relations director for a junior high school. 
Address: 2235 Ulric St., Apt. 20, San Diego, 
CA 92111. Phone: 714/278-0289. 

LINDA KISTLER has an assistantship at Penn 
State where she teaches violin and plays 
in the symphony orchestra and a_ small 
chamber orchestra. Last summer she 
played violin for the summer theater com- 
pany in Asheville, N.C., directed by Marina 
Alexander ‘75. Address: 415 W. College, 
Ave., Apt. 102, State College, PA 16801. 

An Oberlin mini-reunion was held at a Mc- 
Donald’s restaurant in Munich, Germany, 
Jan. 15. Eating  viertel pfunder (quarter 
pounders) were Ann Matter ’71, David Bar- 


reto ‘’74, Christa Rakich ’75 and Davip 
NEIWEEM. 
ROBERT TANENBAUM has_ received the 


B.A. in comparative science at Queens Col- 
lege. Recently he turned down a teaching 
assistantship at the U. of Pittsburgh in order 
to continue learning Torah at Sh’or Yoshuv 
Yeshiva while attending Queens Graduate 


School at night. Address: 1312 Virginia 
St., Far Rockaway, NY 11691. Phone: 
212/327-5009. 

1975 

pO a ee a ee 
Nancy BENT is a_ registered animal 


technician, working for a veterinarian. Ad- 
dress: 37 W. 8th Ave., Apt. 1, Columbus, 
OH 43201. 

Janet Carr is the musical director at 
the Country Dinner Playhouse in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Having completed an 11-week 
run of “Fiddler on the Roof” in December, 
she is directing the Sunshine Kids in Produc- 
tion, a children’s theater and music ensemble. 
She is also teaching theory and giving private 
piano lessons. Address: 9943 14th St., North, 
Apt. 204, St. Petersburg, FL 33702. . 

EuizABeTH DiFeuice, a Mus.M. candi- 
date at SUNY Stony Brook, gave a piano 
recital Jans 2 .at Holy Trinity Lutheran 


Church in Buffalo. 


BILL Gootpb and LAuRriE TAUB were mar- 
ried Dec. 12 in Westbury, N.Y. Dan 
OGREN was best man and Neva Dyer ’77 was 
maid of honor. Harpist Elizabeth Borsodi 
and oboist Steve Rosenberg, both ‘76, and 
pianist Gary Wolkstein ‘73 played at the 
wedding. Other Oberlinians attending 
were Dave Berry and Anne Geddes, both 
‘76, Lindy Chiswick ’77, Nathan ’73 and Pat 
(Turner ‘74) Massey, Valentin and Barbara 
(Mayer) Wertheimer and Laurie’s father, 
Elwood, all ‘46. Bill and Laurie are living 
at 510 S. Fillmore St., Arlington, VA 22204. 
Bill is working on the staff of Oberlin’s 
new Congressman, Don Pease. 

BARBARA Herr has joined the St. Louis 
Symphony as assistant principal oboist. 
Address: 1325 McCutcheon, Apt. C, St. 
Louis, MO 63144. 

Ros Hopkins is working on the Ph.D. 
in music history and theory at the U. of 
Pennsylvania after transferring from the U. 
of Chicago. He is a research assistant to 
Leonard Meyer and also organist/choir 
director at the Valley Forge Methodist 
Church and director of a local barbershop 
chorus. Last November Rob was part of the 
Penn staff that hosted the American Musicol- 
ogical Convention. Address: P.O. Box 
134, Valley Forge, PA 19481. 

DONNA JONES is working on the M.Ed. at 
Memphis State. 

KAREN KaArLsRuD plays violin with a 
string quartet, back-up for Vic Damone, with 
whom she has appeared in Las Vegas. She 


NOTICE 

The Directory of the Class of 1976, 
listing addresses and personal news, 
has been compiled by the Office of 
Career Development and Placement 
and published by the Alumni As- 
sociation. Copies have been mailed 
to graduates of the Class of 1976. 
Others may order copies for $3 
from the Alumni Association, Bos- 
worth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
Please make checks payable to: 
Alumni Association, Class of 1976. 
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Replacement position 
Assistant Executive Director, 
Oberlin Alumni Association 
The incumbent will have respon- 

sibility for developing and imple- 
menting programs designed for 
recent graduates; programs de- 
signed to acquaint present students 
with the activities and objectives of 
the Alumni Association; programs 
designed for Ohio alumni. In gen- 
eral, the incumbent will share re- 
sponsibility with the executive di- 
rector for furthering alumni 
understanding and support for the 
College and its development and for 
devising ways to increase the 
Alumni Association’s effectiveness 
in serving the College and its alum- 
ni constituency. 

The following specific duties are 
expected: 

1. Work with campus resource 
people for administering the As- 
sociation’s programs in admissions 
and career counseling. 

2. Organize and implement 
meetings of the Campus Affairs 
Committee of the Alumni Board 
and other on-campus meetings 
which regularly involve alumni, 
faculty, students and staff. 

3. Aid in the planning and im- 


plementing of campus alumni 
events such as Fall Weekend/ 
Homecoming, Commencement! 


Reunion and Winter Weekend. 

4. Serve as recording secretary 
to the Alumni Board and its com- 
mittees; generate materials to keep 
the board and its committees in- 
formed. 

Qualifications: | Bachelor’s  de- 
gree from Oberlin College, pre- 
ferably within the last eight years: 
minimum of two years’ working ex- 
perience; ability to communicate ef- 
fectively in writing and_ speech; 
ability to work with wide variety of 
constituents with varying points 
of view; ability to motivate and 
facilitate volunteers; ability to de- 
sign and implement programs. 
Must have flexible personal sched- 
ule to allow for travel and week- 
end duties. 

Submit resumes by May 6, 1977, 
to Midge Wood Brittingham, Alum- 
ni Association, Bosworth Hall, Ober- 
lin, Ohio 44074. The position is 
to be filled by July 1, 1977. Salary 
$11,900 to $13,387 depending on 
experience and qualifications. 

Affirmative Action/Equal Oppor- 
tunity Employer. 
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entertained aboard the Kungsholm during its 
two-week Christmas cruise. Karen has also 
organized a violin, cello and harp trio known 
as Measure for Measure. Last year she 
taught stringed instruments at Chatsworth and 
Central Schools in Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

SAM KOKOTEK and Blair Hensley ‘74 were 
married “in accordance with the Law _ of 
Moses and Israel” Sept. 5 in an outdoor 
ceremony in Morgantown, W. Va. Sam is 
finishing a master’s degree in acting/direct- 
ing at West Virginia U. where Blair is a first- 
year medical student. Address: 54 Kingwood 
St., Morgantown, W. Va. 26505. 

AUDREY PERINO is working at Sandia Lab- 
oratories in Albuquerque. She and Kenneth 
Kane were married in Fairchild Chapel last 
May 22 and they are living at 5600 Gibson 
S.E., Apt. 235, Albuquerque, NM 87108. 
Audrey has retained her maiden name. 

Wes SCHREIBER is in his second year at 
Baylor College of Medicine. He is doing a 
structural study on a protein that binds cal- 
cium. Address: 2018 Bissonet, Houston, TX 
77005. 

GENE SHWALB is a mental health worker at 
the Central Hospital Polydrug Unit in Somer- 
ville, Mass. Address: 808 Memorial Dr., Apt. 
305, Cambridge, MA 02139. Phone: 617] 
492-2533. 

Liz TENNANT has a temporary slot with the 
EPA in the office of solid wastes resource 
recovery, which organizes paper recycling 
programs and aids in establishing community 
recycling projects. Prior to her EPA job, Liz 
worked with Nader’s Citizen Action Group and 
then with the Center for Growth Alternatives, 
a small public interest group that folded last 
spring due to lack of funds. Address: 1933 
19th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 
Phone: 202/462-3964. 


1974 


WILLIAM BLACK gave a recital at Warner 
Concert Hall, Oberlin, Jan. 20 and will make 
his New York debut at Avery Fisher Hall in 
April. Bill is studying for the Ph.D. at Juil- 
liard. 

JON COHEN and Patricia Pecorella were mar- 
ried Sept. 19 in Ann Arbor. Oberlinians at- 
tending were Joel Cohen ’72 and GorpDon 
HyYtTon. Pat received the Ph.D. in psychology 
from the U. of Michigan last March. In 
December Jon and Pat began a 20-month stay 
in Japan where they will study aikido and 
Japanese as well as travel. Address: clo 
Isamu Oki, 49 Sumiyoshi-cho, Shinjuku-Ku, 
Tokyo 162, Japan. 

Ros EDISON teaches English to seventh and 
tenth graders in North Parramatta, Australia. 
Address: 3 Davies St., North Parramatta, 
NSW 2151, Australia. 

Betty Hunter Shultz has been singing in 
the Youngstown (Ohio) Symphony Chorus 
and giving private music lessons this winter. 
“Local politics” forced her to resign as band 
director at Springfield Intermediate School 
last June. She hoped to start working in an 
insurance office in March. Address: 235 E. 
Martin St., East Palestine, OH 44413. Phone: 
216/426-2724. 

Peter Maier dropped out of law school af- 
ter his first year, “a fantastic decision,” and 
is working at the Center for Study of Respon- 
sive Law. Address: 1738 Riggs Pl., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

SUSAN PALFREY Pederson is teaching ele- 
mentary art in several schools about 40 miles 
from Portland, Maine, and living on Peaks 


Island just off the coast of Maine. Address: 
6 Luther St., Peaks Island, ME 04108. 

KeitH Reas is director of music at Central 
United Protestant Church in Richland, 
Wash. Address: 200 Waldron, #33, Rich- 
land, WA 99352. 

LENORE ROSENBURG is in the graduate opera 
program and assistant to opera director 
Darryl Curry ‘73 at Memphis State. 

Sue SpaDe is an air traffic control specialist 
at Cleveland Hopkins International Airport. 
She has bought a house at 409 Marseilles 
Ave., Elyria, OH 44035. Formerly with the 
Dept. of Defense in Dayton, Ohio, Sue trans- 
ferred to the Dept. of Transportation last 
September and then underwent training in 
Oklahoma City before assuming her new po- 
sition this month. 

JEREMY Wooporr is a city planner with the 
Bureau of Public Development in Savannah. 
Address: 414 East Macon St., Savannah, GA 
31401. 


1973 


TIMOTHY ALBRECHT, director of music at the 
Lutheran Church of the Incarnate Word of 
Rochester, N.Y., is working on his disserta- 
tion for the Ph.D. at Eastman. In February 
and March, he played six organ recitals in 
upstate New York including a dedicatory re- 
cital and a recital on a new mechanical ac- 
tion tracker organ (Wolff) in Ithaca. 

DANIEL CHARLES, graduate assistant in the 
French department 1972-73, is teaching at 
freshman level in a college in France. He is 
interested in getting in touch with people who 
went to Canada with him for the three-week 
study program. Address: 2, place de la Loge, 
Segre. 49500, France. 

DouGLas CLARK is working on the M.A. in 
history at the U. of North Carolina. Ad- 
dress: Estes Park Apts., 11-B, Carrboro, NC 

DUNCAN CLARK is attending the U. of 
Texas Law School. After graduation next 
December, he plans to return to Maryland to 
practice law. Address: 4210 Red River, #301, 
Austin, TX 78751. Phone: 512/454-4206. 

MicHaeL Davis, tenor, made his debut with 
the Vancouver Opera Association in Janu- 


TRANSCRIPTS COST $2 
Requests for transcripts of your rec- 
ord at Oberlin should be addressed 
to the Office of the Registrar/Peters 
Hall/Oberlin College/Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. There is a fee of $2.00 for each 
transcript requested by mail. Payment 
should be sent with the request. Be- 
cause of the new Federal law, phone 
requests must be confirmed in writ- 
ing. To speed the accurate answering 
of requests, please give: current name 
and address; full name used at Ober- 
lin (maiden name, if applicable); divi- 
sion at Oberlin (A. & S. or Conserva- 
tory); year of graduation. or 
withdrawal; number of transcripts to 
be sent to each recipient, with the full 
address for each; date transcript is re- 
quired (should be more than a week 
from date of request). Refunds of 
small overpayments will no longer be 
made, 
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ary as Frederic in “Mignon,” conducted by 
Richard Bonynge. Address: 161 West 75th 
St., New York, NY 10023. 

Lee FISHER is law clerk to a judge of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, 
Akron, Ohio. He travels with the judge to 
Cincinnati every other month for the court 
session. Address: 1111 Independence Ave., 
Apt. 2621, Akron, Ohio 44310. 

PauLA GLAZER and Howard Luxenberg were 
married Sept. 19. After two years in the Ok- 
lahoma City Teacher Corps, she returned to 
New York in 1975 and has been teaching 
first grade in Skaneateles Central Schools. 
Address: 1110 Elm Circle, Camillus, NY 

SARAH HERSH is teaching Suzuki violin to 
60 students at the MacPhail Center for the 
Performing Arts, a branch of the U. of Min- 
nesota. She left Japan last July and taught 
at a Suzuki Institute in Wisconsin before mov- 
ing to Minneapolis. Address: 2405 3rd Ave., 
South, #A-15, Minneapolis, MN 55404. 

IRA MELLMAN and Margaret Moench were 
married in Guilford, Conn., and not Great 
Neck, N.Y., as reported in the Nov./Dec. is- 
sue. Oberlinians attending the Sept. 19 cere- 
mony were ELLEN SMITH, MICHAEL BOBKER, 
BILL PASTUREK, PAULA NEWBERG, DAVID ARNER, 
Kim Isaacs ‘74, Mary Poovey ’72, Heidi Hilf 


Asia House 
Cookbook 


e200 recipes from India, Thailand, 
Indonesia, China, Korea and Japan; 

¢ glossary of Asian ingredients with a 
list of mail-order sources; 

® benefits Mano and Mahema 
Devadoss, directors of Asia House 
1970-1972. 

Please send me a copy of the Asia 

House Cookbook. 

Enclosed is 


O $5 for the regular edition. 


Oa contribution of $10 or more. 
Your contribution, all of which 
will aid the Devadosses, brings 
you a_ special edition of the 
cookbook personalized with 
samples of Mano and Mahema’s 
artwork. 


Mail to: Asia House Cookbook 
Bosworth Hall 


Oberlin, OH 44074 
Checks payable to: Devadoss Fund 
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ee and Margy’s sister, SUSAN MOENCH Art and 
er husband, Jon ‘72. Commenting on an 
earlier report that he was doing research on 
badgers, Ira says, “I have since found the 
cuplrit responsible for this and have pun- 
ished him by not sending anything to his 
(Harvard) alumni magazine.” 

Ep Perry is a third-year law student at 
NYU and looking forward to the New York 
bar exam this summer and then a trip 
abroad. Address: 307 6th Ave., #1F, New 
York, NY 10014. 

RicH and Pam (Risley ’74) SALTER have 
moved to 4540 Gifford Rd., Bloomington, Ind. 
47401. They are expecting their first child 
in mid-June. 

JEFF STRASSENBURG is an apprentice me- 
chanic and a member of his cousin’s SCCA 
racing crew. Address: 315 N. 2nd St., Law- 
rence, KS 66044. Phone: 913/843-9514. 

ELLIOT ZIRLIN appeared as a soloist with 
the Dallas Civic Symphony March 6, playing 
Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy for Piano and 
Orchestra. A graduate assistant in music 
education at Southern Methodist U., he won 
first place in the piano division of a con- 
certo competition held recently on the SMU 
campus. Elliott teaches piano in the Dallas 
public schools, performs as a jazz pianist 
in local supper clubs and has a classical radio 
program over a Dallas FM station. 


1972 


SHARON Dossins has been teaching music 
for the past three years at LeMoyne College 
in Memphis. She is also a coordinator and 
singing partner with baritone Clyde Walker 
under the auspices of the Affiliate Artists Inc. 
of New York City. She is a master’s candi- 
date in vocal pedagogy at Memphis State 
and has received grants from the Tennessee 
Arts Commission and the United Church of 
Christ to do special workshops in the Mem- 
phis City Schools. Last June Sharon under- 
went three-muscle esotropia surgical pro- 
cedure and says, “I now have perfect 
eyesight and TWO straight eyes. The effect 
is simply devastating.” She is a member of 
the Memphis Opera Guild, the Memphis 
Symphony and the West Tennessee Vocal 
Association. Sharon comments, “Despite the 
fact that most people here think of me as a 
damn Yankee, I am fast becoming a prototype 
Southern belle.” Address: LeMoyne-Owen 
College, 807 Walker Ave., Memphis, TN 
38126. 

In December MARTHA HICKMAN received 
the Ph.D. in earth sciences from the Univ. 
of Leeds, Great Britain. She and her hus- 
band, Norman Grant, now live in Oxford, 
Ohio, where they run the isotope laboratory 
in the geology dept. at Miami U. “Friends 
passing through southwestern Ohio are invited 
to stop by.” 

RuTH OLMSTED received the Ph.D. in com- 
parative literature from the U. of Wisconsin- 
Madison. She is living at 490 W. Locust St., 
Wilmington, OH 45177 and teaching part 
time at a college there. 

Kris PETERSON is completing her second 
year at Case Western Reserve School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences in Cleveland where she 
will receive her master’s degree in June. 
While concentrating on planning, develop- 
ment and community organization, her 
field has been mental health. Kris interned 
last year with the Lorain County Board of 
Mental Health/Mental Retardation and 
currently is an administrative assistant at the 
Lucy Idol Center for the Handicapped in Ver- 


Parents’ 


Weekend 
April 29, 30 and May 1 


Join your sons and daughters in the 
Mayfair celebration, tour the Art 
Museum and teaching wing, dine at 
the Rat, the Inn, South or Dascomb. 


Friday, April 29 

8:30 p.m. New Hungarian Quartet 
at Finney. 

Folk Music Concert at 
Wilder. 

Cat in the Cream Coffee 
House. 


9 p.m. 


Saturday, April 30 

10 a.m. “Parents’ College.” Lec- 
tures and presentations 
by Geoffrey Blodgett, 
Ellen Johnson, Phyllis 
Jones, Thomas Sher- 
man. 

Luncheon for Parents. 
Speaker: President 
Danenberg. 

Individual appointments 
with the faculty, ar- 
ranged through students 

Collegium Musicum. 

Paul Winter Consort. 
Finney Chapel. 

Cat in the Cream Coffee 
House. 

Snack Bar Entertain- 
ment at Wilder. 


12:15 p.m. 


Sunday, May 1 


Grain May Morning Celebra- 
tion, featuring the 
Tower Singers. 
Finney. 

6:30 a.m. English breakfast on 


lawn near Wilder. 
4:30 p.m. Collegium Musicum 


If you have lost (or did not receive) 
your reservation form — or need 
further information — phone 


Nancy Aschaffenburg ’51 

Director of the Parents’ Program 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
(216) 775-8550 


4\ 


The 
Identity 
Crisis 
of the 
Liberal 
Arts 
College 


The liberal arts college 
appears threatened today .. . 


by the need to compete for a 
dwindling population of 17-21 year 


by a growing over-supply/ 
underemployment of college 
graduates . . 


by mounting pressure for “career 
educations. = % 4 


by arguments that society pushes 
young people into college because 

it doesn’t know what else to do with 
them... 


How will the liberal arts college 
respond to such threats? 


Will it define new goals or re-affirm 
its traditional purposes? 


Will it radically revise its style or 
maintain familiar modes? 


What will be the coming shape of the 
liberal arts college? 


The Alumni Association invites you to 
take part in its annual Commencement 
Symposium, when a panel of educators 
will begin to explore with you the future 
of the liberal arts college. Saturday, 
May 28,10 a.m. Finney Chapel. 


OBERLIN: A Case Study of a Liberal 
Arts College. See next page. 


milion, Ohio. She will continue to work at 
the Lucy Idol Center after graduation. Ad- 
dress: 111 E. Lorain St., #3, Oberlin 44074. 

SUSAN TRABKA and Jonathan Goble ‘68 
were married Nov. 26 in Chapel Hill, N.C. 

MICHELE VuLGARis-Ohling received her 
master’s degree from Reed College last May 
and is teaching social science at Jefferson 
High School in Portland. Address: 3643 S.E. 
28th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97202. Phone: 
503/234-8046, 

Larry WEXLER is a Ph.D. candidate in psy- 
chiatric epidemology at Yale. He is living at 
115 East 9th St., Apt. 7L, New York, NY 
10003, and working on his dissertation. 
Phone: 212/254-0758. 


1971 


TINA CHANCEY is a Ph.D. candidate in musi- 


cology at NYU, where she is co-director of the 
Collegium Musicum. She also plays the 
viola da gamba professionally and appeared 
at Alice Tully Hall Jan. 15 with the New 
York Renaissance Band. She and her hus- 
band, Art Bain, live at 547 Pacific St., Brook- 
lyn, NY 11217. 

RONALD Copes, assistant professor and art- 
ist-in-residence at Michigan State, was a lec- 
turer in strings (violin) for Winter Term 1977 
at the U. of Michigan, where he is enrolled 
in the D.M.A. program. 

Davip DICKINSEN and Mary FISCHER are 
living in Cambridge, Mass. After five years 
of teaching elementary school David is 
studying for the Ed.D. in human develop- 
ment at Harvard, specializing in child lan- 
guage. Mary is enrolled in Boston U.’s new 
program in artisanry and finds ceramics 
“challenging and exciting.” 

FREDERICK FISHER has received a Progres- 
sive Architecture citation for his prototype design 
for a crematorium using solar energy. The 
most unusual building type to be recognized 
by P/A in recent years, his project has 22 
heliostat mirrors grouped in banks of dif- 
ferent heights to direct the sun’s beams to a 
parabolic concentrating mirror which 
focuses the beam into the aperture of the 
furnace, heating the cremation chamber. 

ScoTT JOHNSON is studying at the American 
Graduate School of International Manage- 
ment, Glendale, Ariz. 

LESLIE KOHMAN is surgical resident at 
Robert Packer Hospital, Sayre, Pa. 18840. 
She and Terry Sweetser are divorced and she 
has resumed her maiden name. 

Ray and Gini (Freschl ’70) Levi have a 
daughter, Tamara Elizabeth, born Feb. 17. 
Ray continues to teach first and second grade 
in the open classroom at Eastwood School 
(Oberlin), Gini will return as director of 
the Alumni Admissions Rep program at Ober- 
lin in mid-June when Ray will take over the 
baby-sitting. 

CHRIS STANTON, M.D., and his wife (Laura 
Ashkin ’73) left Jan. 31 for a trip around the 
world, After a visit in Dakar, Senegal, they 
had plans to meet Greg ’68 and Mary Ellen 
(Munsche ‘67) Stanton in Abidjan, Ivory 
Coast, where Greg is finishing a Ph.D. in an- 
thropology and Mary Ellen is a nurse/midwife 
in the Peace Corps. Chris and Laura will 
continue to Nigeria, Cameroun, Zambia and 
Victoria Falls, Tanzania, Kenya, Pakistan and 
Kashmir before settling in the Himalayas, 
where Chris will work for a year as a general 
practitioner and supervisor of anesthesia at 
Landour Community Hospital, Mussoorie, 
U.P., India. They will return to the U.S. 
in Sept. 1978 via the South Pacific. 


CAROL WINCENC was the flute soloist with 
the Oberlin “Winterm” Chamber Orchestra 
at a concert presented Feb. 5 in Warner 
Concert Hall. The program, which in- 
cluded Mozart’s Overture to “The Magic 
Flute” and Flute Concerto #1, was con- 
ducted by Gene Young ’60, associate professor 
of trumpet. 


1970 


WENDY CARLTON is living in South Bend, Ind., 
where she is an instructor at Notre Dame. 
She received the Ph.D. from Penn. in Decem- 
ber. Her husband, Mark Needleman, is an as- 
sistant professor at Purdue-Westville cam- 
pus. They have purchased an 1883 house at 
326 W. Navarre (Zip 46616). 

STEPHEN KeELLy, M.D., is a resident in family 
practice at John F. Kennedy Memorial Hospi- 
tal in Edison, N.J. He graduated from the 
U. of Cincinnati Med School in 1975 and com- 
pleted his internship at Ventura County 
(Calif.) Hospital. Address: 20 Elizabeth St., 
Edison, NJ 08817. 

GRACE KIRCHNER is assistant professor of 
education at the U. of Puget Sound. 

Kort and Lou (Turilli 71) KNUDSON have a 
son, Matthew Arnold, born Sept. 22. Lou 
“retired” for the fall quarter but has re- 
turned to the U. of Cincinnati as a teaching 
assistant in the Romance languages depart- 
ment. She is studying cello with Geraldine 
Sutyak and playing in a community chamber 
orchestra. Kort is chief resident in internal 
medicine at Good Samaritan Hospital and is 
writing several articles on diabetes. Ad- 
dress: 6736 Chestnut St., Cincinnati, OH 
45227. 

MICHAEL and Lynne (Ransom ‘69) SEIFERT 
have moved to 465 Owendale, Ypsilanti, MI 
48197 (Phone: 313/484-0104). Mike is a tech- 
nical writer for COM-SHARE, a computer 
time-sharing company. Lynne is curriculum 
development coordinator, elementary dept., 
High/Scope Education Research Founda- 
tion, 

CHARLES SLEDD has bought a house at 323 
Laurel Ave., Novato, CA 94947. 

Davip WEINKAUFF received the Ph.D. from 
St. Louis U. last May. He did his thesis on 
“Studies in the Synthesis of Chlorethyliden- 
Aminobenzenesulfonyl Chloride from Ortha- 
nilic Acid,” 


Mark Westcott has recorded Cesar 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations with the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Musical 


Heritage Society 3515) and has been en- 
gaged to do another recording with the orches- 
tra next fall. He was featured on WOXR’s 
“Artists in Concert” program (New York 
City) Feb. 9. In March he was guest per- 
former on the Honolulu-to-Acapulco seg- 
ment of the Queen Elizabeth II’s world cruise. 
He gave a recital Jan. 13 at Holladay Park 
Church of God in Portland, Ore., co-spon- 
sored by the Chamber Music Society of Ore- 
gon and the Oregon Music Teachers Assn. 


1969 


Witt Eick is registrar and coordinator of 
instructional support for Johnson State Col- 
lege in Vermont. He and his wife, Marilyn, 
have purchased 10 acres and this spring plan 
is build a house they have designed them- 
selves, Address: Ten Bends, Hyde Park, VT 
05655. 
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Eve GoupserG, her husband, Yochanan, and 
Erey, 2, have returned from Israel for two years 
of study in the U.S. Eve is working on a 
master’s in special education and Yochanan 
is completing his engineering degree. 
Address: 58 Edwards St., Apt. 2A, Roslyn 
Heights, NY 11577. Phone: 516/621-6149, 

JoHN McKee is finishing the Ph.D. in En- 
glish literature at UCLA. He wants to stay 
in Southern California and hopes to find a 
job in editing or writing for internal publica- 
tions, public relations or advertising. 
Address: 627 N. Spaulding Ave., #7, Los 
Angeles, CA 90036. 

Eric and Rochelle (Ciesla ’70) PETERSON 
have a daughter, Sara Rebecca, who will be 
a year old May 7. Eric is in his third year 
at Wayne State Medical School and plans 
to graduate next January. 

Douc RAVENEL is assistant professor of math 
at the U. of Washington. Prior to joining the 
UW faculty, he taught at M.I.T., Columbia and 
the Institute for Advanced Study in Prince- 
ton, N.J. He received the Ph.D. from Brandeis 
in 1972. Doug married Lea M. Hunt May 2, 
1971, and they have two children, Rene, 2, 
and Heidi, who will be a year old July 28. 
Address: 4419 4th Ave., N.E., Seattle, Wa 
98105. 

Pete Wooprow has moved to R.D. #2, St. 
Johnsbury, VT 05819. 


1968 Cluster reunion May 27-29 


BiLt BRASHEAR is editor of “Greek Papyri 
from Roman Egypt,” a volume of Greek docu- 
ments written on papyrus which appeared 
recently in West Berlin. He is working on an- 
other volume which will be comprised of 
documents from the Ptolemic period. 

JerF and Wendy (Greene ’71) BRICMONT 
are living at 2109 Broadway, Suite 1079, New 
York, NY 10023. Wendy was editor of Woody 
Allen’s latest film, to be released in April. 
Jeff was assistant director of a feature titled 
“Monkeys” and recently produced a feature 
which was shot in Roseland. 

JONATHAN GoOBLE and Susan Trabka ’72 
were married Nov. 26 in Chapel Hill. N.C. 
Jon is a Ph.D. candidate in philosophy at 
the U. of North Carolina. 

LAIRD and ELLEN (TERRY) Hastay have a 
second daughter, Rachel Maria, born last 
Aug. 3. Address: 5417 Summer N.E., Al- 
buquerque, NM 87110. 

ROLAND and Lynn (Anthony ‘’69) HiGcINs 
have moved to 47 Rivercrest, Hanover, NH 
03755. Lynn finished the Ph.D. in French at 
the U. of Minnesota, passing her oral defense 
on Bastille Day 1976. She is now assistant 
professor of French at Dartmouth. Roland 
continues work on his Ph.D. thesis in Chinese 
history. Last year he took a three-week tour 
of the People’s Republic of China with the 
Midwest Activist delegation of the U.S.-China 
People’s Friendship Assoc. 

JEFF KOEPKE is a research chemist at Union 
Oil of California. His wife, Madeline Peter- 
sen, is finishing her master’s in hospital ad- 
ministration at Berkeley. Address: 755 E. 
Date St., Apt. D13, Brea, CA 92621. 

KENNETH KROHN has joined the Israel Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra as percussionist. He 
was director of music for the Jewish Com- 
munity Center of Greater Washington (D.C.) 
in addition to teaching at Catholic and 
Howard Universities and playing with the 
National Symphony and the American Camer- 
ata for New Music. 
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OBERLIN: A Case Study 
of a Liberal Arts College 


Exploration of the issues facing a liberal arts college will continue during 
two summer weekends. Alumni and parents are invited to participate in 
discussions with Vice President/Provost James Powell and other members 
of the College’s Long Range Planning Committee. The Alumni Association 
encourages you to take the time of one weekend, with your choice of 
dates, to involve yourself in the present problems and the possible 

future of Oberlin College. 


Dates: July 22-24 or July 29-31 
Cost: $50 per single 
$78 per couple 


(Cost includes lodging and meals at the Oberlin Inn — Friday dinner 


through Sunday breakfast.) 
Group limited to 30 participants. Syllabus and fact sheets will be available. 


Neate ee ie cc REN NE OE teres ee Ra re oe Ate eee ie 
AROS ee heer Cue wee Ne ORD aa Ppa TRE Picasa hpi Rha 4 pak toes cae oe Mot hb. AU 
Cay ee ries Weegee ee I A Aloe a Aa haber gee tte ehue a eid ehes AN: Bon aes Bee are mis 
Aaa: Fife Me teie ca oat Parent of OC Student folie Ves ( ) No 

First choice of weekends ............ Number of people: ............... 
Second choice of weekends .......... Sik eked Fey eee a Iaouble “akae ay 


Send me more information. 


MAIL TO ALUMNI OFFICE, BOSWORTH HALL, OBERLIN, OHIO 44074 


THE 
OBERLIN 
INN 


Owned and operated by 
Oberlin College 


Extends A 
Cordial Welcome 
to Alumni 
and Parents 


—=DSBiCom— 


Special arrangements have been 
made for accommodations and 
meals at the price of only $39.95 per 
person, double occupancy, for any 
weekend from now through May 
13-14. 


Alumni and parents are urged to visit 
Oberlin as often as you wish, take 
full advantage of the various con- 
certs, lectures, athletic contests or 
special events. To round out the 
weekends, accommodations at the 
Inn include: 


FRIDAY A welcome to your room 
with special refreshments, fol- 
lowed by dinner at our Country 
Inn dining room. 


SATURDAY Breakfast at Dascomb 
Hall 
Lunch at the Snack Bar 
Dinner at the Rathskellar 


SUNDAY Back to the Inn dining 
room for a breakfast of blueberry 
pancakes. The perfect way to 
end your weekend or begin your 
week. 


Please call (216) 775-1111 for res- 
ervations or send us a note with 
your reservation request. We ask a 
$10 deposit with every reservation. 


BerNiE Mayer is director of the Boulder 
(Colo.) Polydrug Center, a program for people 
with serious drug dependency problems. He 
is living in a collective (1028 Juniper, Boulder, 
CO 80302) with his brother, Tom ’59, and 
sister-in-law, Sara Campbell Mayer ‘61. In 
addition to coordinating the county-wide drug 
abuse project, Bernie has worked on a farm, 
driven a school bus, worked on an alternative 
newspaper and “spent a lot of time in the 
mountains.” 

Bos and IRENE (PETERS) RAKorF are living 
at 433 S. Lombard, #15, Oak Park, Ill. 60302. 
Irene is a grad student in anthropology at 
the U. of Chicago, specializing in symbolic 
approaches to religion and_ psychology. 
Bob continues as assistant professor of politi- 
cal science at the U. of Illinois at Chicago 
Circle. His areas of interest are political 
theory and public policy analysis. 

PauL and Anne (Stellwagen ‘69) SAFYAN 
are living at 2130 Samuel, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 49022. Paul is a child therapist and 
consultant at the Riverwood Mental Health 
Clinic. Anne teaches a weaving course. 
Their son, Brian, was one year old Jan. 29. 

HERB ZIEGLER is teaching fifth and sixth 
graders at the Parmenter School in Arlington, 
Mass., and chairing the human relations com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Teachers As- 
sociation. For the past year and a half he 
and his wife, Judy, have been gutting and 
renovating “Opposition House” in Cam- 
bridge, named for its construction in 1807 
to block property development. 


1967 Cluster reunion May 27-29 


Marc AscuH has been hired as special as- 
sistant for health affairs by Sen. Howard Met- 
zenbaum (D-Ohio). Marc had been assistant 
to the dean of Case Western Reserve Medi- 
cal School where he specialized in analyz- 
ing health legislation. 

Lee DRICKAMER has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor of biology at Williams 
where he has been a faculty member since 
LOT 25 

Susan Jane McWilliams was welcomed 
by friends of her parents, Carey and NANcy 
Ritey McWilliams, at a naming ceremony 
Feb. 5 in Highland Park, NJ. William 
Green ‘65 was assisted in the ceremony by 
PeTeR MILLER and Don Peabody ’65. NANcy 
SCHWARTZ stood in for the godmother, Susan 
Lanyi. Other Oberlinians at the gathering 
were ALLEN and JuDy (MCBRIDE) BENTLEY and 
Dennis Bathory ‘64. Susan was born Jan. 6, 
1977. 

JoeEL ROSENBERG has been appointed con- 
ductor of the symphony orchestra and the 
chamber orchestra at the U. of New Mexico 
in Albuquerque and assistant conductor of 
the New Mexico Symphony. He was previous- 
ly conductor of the orchestra and chairman 
of the string department at Lawrence Con- 
servatory in Appleton, Wis. 


1966 Cluster reunion May 27-29 
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Davib Soco.orsky, branch manager for 
Stan Wiley Realtors of Portland, Ore., has 
been appointed for a second year as state 
membership chairman of Realtors National 
Marketing Institute. He also serves on the li- 
cense law committee of the Oregon Associa- 
tion of Realtors and the legal committee of 
the Portland Board of Realtors. 


1965 


Craic and Gail (Kort ‘64) PackarD have 
moved to 934 Sells Ave., Columbus, OH 
43212. A State Department escort inter- 
preter, Craig is a guide for visiting Yugoslavs 
and does Serbocroatian interpreting. Gail 
was commissioned to do 12 pen & ink drawings 
of houses and architectural monuments in the 
Victorian Village area (Columbus) for their 
1977 calendar. Craig and Gail have two sons, 
Boris, 7, and Marko, 5. 


1964 


SHELDON HERSHINOW recently completed 
the manuscript of a book on Bernard Mala- 
mud (Frederick Unger Publishing Co.). He 
completed the Ph.D. in American studies 
at the U. of Hawaii in 1975 and teaches 
courses at various locations within the uni- 
versity system. 

MELINDA KuNTzZ Bell, her husband, Bob, and 
children Laura, 9, and Eric, 7, have moved 
from Washington, D.C., to 20518 Toluca Ave., 
Torrance, CA 90503. Mel is working on a sec- 
ond master’s degree, an MBA. Bob is a com- 
munications systems designer for Xerox. 

After 11 years with USIA in the Far East, 
Bos PETERSEN is in charge of the Caribbean 
desk at USIA in Washington, D.C. 

Cat SKINNER and Robin Geist planned to be 
married Feb. 19. A ’71 grad of Barnard, 
Robin was youth coordinator and photogra- 
pher in the recent campaign of Gov. James 
Thompson of Illinois and is now a member 
of his staff. Earlier she spent two years in 
London as personal assistant to Edward 
Gardner, Member of Parliament. Cal is an 
Illinois State Representative. 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 
sary. 
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Name Class 
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Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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1963 


SS 
Reep and Fran (Masterson ‘64) ANDERSON 


and their two children are on sabbatical in 
Madrid. Reed is professor of Spanish at the 
U. of California, Davis. 

CaROLYN ZepF Hagner and her husband, 
Gerald, are living at 6501 
Brackenridge Ave., Cincinnati, 
OH 45203. Carolyn is ap- 
pearing regularly in a cello- 
piano duo with Karen Andrie, 
principal cellist with the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber Orchestra, 
and teaching piano. She has served as 
music producer of films for television and in- 
dustry in collaboration with her husband. 
In addition to production work, Gerald is a 
faculty member at the U. of Cincinnati. 
Prior to her marriage in 1975, Carolyn was 
a faculty member for six years at the Man- 
hattan School of Music, where she was a vocal 
coach, recitalist and chamber music pianist 
and for seven years was studio accompanist 
to Metropolitan soprano Rose Bampton. 


1962 


Bop and Kay (Morett) Moore have re- 
turned to Bowling Green, Ohio, after a year 
in Amherst, Mass., where Bob was on the 
faculty at U. Mass. He has resumed his 
duties as associate professor of music at 
Bowling Green State U., teaching bassoon 
and chamber music. Kay is a part-time in- 
structor of piano and does a great deal of 
accompanying. Address: 907 N. Wintergar- 
den Rd., Zip 43402. 


1961 


GERALD SPAN is a partner in the law 
firm of Sills, Beck, Cummis, Radin & Tisch- 
man in Newark, N.J. His wife, Mariam, is 
also a lawyer and has a private practice in 
Westfield, NJ. They have two children, 
Henry, 8, and Jenny, 5. Address: 1 Fair Hill 
Rd., Westfield, NJ 07090. 


1960 


MarTHA Jo JorRDAN Majors and her hus- 
band have bought a farm and built a house 
on top of a hiil with a 50-mile view of the 
Smokey Mountains. Address: Route 5, Box 
365, Athens, TN 37303. 

G. Dann Sargent, husband of Atice GoLp- 
STEIN Sargent, died Dec. 5. He was professor 
of organic chemistry at Amherst. Alice and 
daughter Elizabeth, 7, now live at 2810 36th 
Pl. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007. Alice 
is director of the M.B.A. program at Trinity 
College. Her book “Beyond Sex Roles” 
(West Publishing Co., St. Paul, MN) was re- 
leased in January. 

Dick Tucker is deputy chairman of the 
history dept. at Oakland U., Rochester, Mich. 
He is also coordinator of South Asian Studies 
and chairman of the Teaching and Learning 
Committee there. He is developing a series 
of courses which bring humanities into en- 
vironmental studies and will be in Bombay 
this summer to begin research on environ- 
mental politics. 


1959 
Jna Owens has been appointed head of the 


image process research laboratory, physics 
division, Kodak Research Laboratories. 


MARCH/APRIL 1977 


Announcing TWO Alumni Tours for 1977 


1. 18-day North Cape Cruise via Royal Viking Sky. July 19-Aug. 5. 
Price of $2195 (can vary, depending on cabin) includes round trip regular 
jet flight between New York and Copenhagen, two nights in a first class 
hotel in Copenhagen, sightseeing with English-speaking guides and two 
weeks on board the Royal Viking Sky with ports of call at Trondheim, 
Tromso, Oye, Olden, Bergen and two days at port in Oslo. Cruise includes 
docking at small villages in Norwegian fjords. Ample shore excursions 
available. President Danenberg and his wife, Mary Ann ’48, hope you will 
accompany them. 


2. 8-day Bavarian Holiday. Sept. 21-30. $599 plus 15% service charge 
and $6.30 airport taxes. Your own private, self-drive car (one per couple) 
furnished for trips from village of Inzell to Innsbruck, Munich, Salzburg 
or Berchtesgaden. Option: Bavarian scenic bus excursion through Liech- 
tenstein, Austria, Switzerland and Bavaria. $699 plus 10% service charge 
and $6.30 airport taxes. Charter jet (for either Bavarian option) from 
Cincinnati or Cleveland. 


All graduates, former students, parents of current and recent students and 
their families are welcome. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Bosworth Hall, OBERLIN, OHIO 44074 


Please send brochure on C1) North Cape Cruise 


0) Bavarian Holiday and Scenic Option 


1958 


Mary SHAW Rigdon has a two-year clerk- 
ship with Judge John P. Crowley, the new- 
est appointee to the U.S. District for Northern 
Illinois. She graduated magna cum laude from 
DePaul Univ. College of Law last June and 
“successfully survived the July session of the 
Illinois bar exam.” 

JOHN STEFFERUD is now vice president for 
student affairs and professor of psychology 
and counseling at the U. of Central Arkansas 
in Conway. 


1957 


CHARLENE PAULLIN Archibeque has been 
promoted to full professor at San Jose State 
where she is director of choral activities. 
She travels a great deal as guest conductor 
and clinician throughout the U.S. and Canada 
and will conduct the U.S. High School Honor 
Choir on its third European tour this sum- 
mer. 


1956 


Having received the Ph.D. in geology from 
Penn State, SHIRLEY SMITH FONDA is spe- 
cializing in marine ecology and paleontology. 
She recently visited Bermuda and the Ba- 
hamas, where she studied Caribbean bryo- 
zoans. Shirley earned her tuition for graduate 
study by giving piano lessons and accompany- 
ing. Husband Tom is a junior high guidance 
counselor and very active in Boy Scout work. 


== 


tennis camp & adult clinics 


This summer, the Oberlin Tennis Camp & 
Adult Clinics (formerly TennisAmerica) will 
hold regular and tournament camps for 
juniors, five weekend adult clinics, and one 
family week. All instruction utilizes the 
system developed by Dennis Van Der Meer 
and Billie Jean King, and is under the 
personal supervision of Oberlin College 
tennis coach Bob Piron. Featured are a first- 
rate staff, video-tape analysis, excellent 
tennis (12 outdoor and 6 indoor courts) and 
recreational facilities, and the resources of 
one of the nation’s best-equipped college 
campuses. 


1976 SCHEDULE 


Junior Camps Tournament: June 13-26 
Regular: June 27-July 10; July 11-24 

Adult Clinics Weekends: June 11-13; 25-27; 
July 9-11; 23-25. Long adult weekend 
Clinic: July 29-August 1. 

Family Week: August 1-8 


Discounts available 
for children of alumni 


For detailed brochure contact: 
Bob Piron, Director, Oberlin Tennis Camp, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
Phone: (216) 775-8474 or (216) 775-4875 


1955 


Bitt CLINE, a foreign language teacher at 
Boulder (Colo.) High School, has written, 
“Films and How to Use Them, A Handbook 
for the Foreign Language Teacher.” 


1954 


Rev. Epwin MEHLHAfFF is associate confer- 
ence minister for the South Central Con- 
ference, United Church of Christ. Address: 
6716 DeMoss, Apt. 53, Houston, TX 77074. 

Rev. LEONARD SOLT, t, has been named 
Cleveland District superintendent, East 
Ohio Conference of the United Methodist 
Church. He succeeds Thomas Cromwell ’45t, 
who has become administrative assistant to 
the bishop of the conference. 


1953 


CLairE Booss is associate editor at 
Clarkson N. Potter Inc., a publishing house 
specializing in books on art, antiques, his- 
tory and Americana. Address: 34 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn, NY 11201. 


1952 25th Reunion May 27-29 


ALEXANDER HEINGARTNER has been promoted 
to full professor at Ohio Wesleyan, where 
he has taught psychology since 1969. 


1951 


DouG tas EGLINGTON has been elected a secre- 
tary in the public relations and advertising 
department of the Hartford Insurance Group. 
He joined the company in 1972 as assistant 
director of public relations, becoming direc- 
tor and assistant secretary in 1975. 

CAROL VINCENT Reynolds has been ap- 
pointed coordinator of information and re- 
source development for Planned Parenthood 
of Central Ohio. She was formerly with the 
Ohio Commission on Aging as public infor- 
mation officer and news and publications 
director. 


1950 


JOHN WILLIAMS, associate professor at 
St. Andrews Presbyterian College and organ- 
ist at Laurinburg (N.C.) Presbyterian Church, 
gave the world premier of “Saltire Suite” by 
Scottish composer Janetta Gould at the 
morning worship service Feb. 20. He also 
performed the organ suite Feb. 27 in a recital 
of organ music by contemporary Scottish com- 
posers at the Episcopal Cathedral of St. 
Philip in Atlanta, Ga. Commissioned by John 
in the fall of 1975, the suite consists of a 
prelude, offertory, anthem and postlude and 
is the first to be designed specifically to fit the 
Presbyterian service. 


1949 


BE etl i 8 
Hatey PoteaT and Philip B. McGill cele- 
brated their first anniversary Feb. 21. They 


are living at 12E, Towne House Apts., Chapel 
Hill, NC 27514. 


1948 Cluster reunion May 27-29 


Sa Ce So ee ke. Tg 

Bos and Mary (DENNY) CHANDLER are mem- 
bers of Musica Festiva, an early music ensem- 
ble of four instrumentalists and a singer. 
Mary is president of the Bergen County (N,J.) 


chapter of the American Recorder Society and 
has taught recorder classes at the Ridgewood 
(N.J.) Community School. Bob is a past presi- 
dent of A.R.S. Both are frequent performers 
on early instruments. 


1947 Cluster reunion May 27-29 


Sally Kane, daughter of DorotHy PFeiL. 


Kane, danced the Arabian pas de deux in the 


Nutcracker with the Classic Ballet Company | 
of New Jersey at the Orrie de Nooyer Audi- | 
torium in Hackensack Dec. 27-28. A member 
of the Classic Ballet Company for the past | 


five years, she also appeared as the Snow 
Queen Dec. 27 and danced in “Les Sylphides” 
and “Les Patineurs” Feb. 5-6. 


1946 Cluster reunion May 27-29 


Dr. Stephen Kelly ’70, son of PHILIP KELLY 
and grandson of Marguerite Trunkey Kelly 
‘19, is a first-year resident in family practice 
at Kennedy Memorial Hospital, Edison, NJ. 
08817. 


1945 


BART HAIGH and Sally Jo Hardin were 
married Sept. 4 in Dunedin, Fla. 


V-12 


WILLIAM ANTHONY has been named a vice 
president of the First National Bank of Boston. 
He joined the bank in 1969, becoming a mu- 
tual funds officer in 1970 and an assistant vice 
president in the personal trust area in 1972. 


1943 


JoeL and Ruth HaypDeNn have moved to 3 
Princeton Ave. (P.O. Box 124), Rocky Hill, 
N.J. 08553. Joel resigned from his job in 
counseling and career planning at Nasson Col- 
lege and is working on a master’s in choral 
conducting at Westminster Choir College in 
Princeton. Son Doug entered Oberlin as a 
sophomore in February. 

ELLEN KATELL Bauerle and her husband, 
Dick, moved from Ft. Wayne, Ind., to Port 
Charlotte, Fla., following his retirement in 
January. Address: 153 Port Charlotte Vil- 
lage, Zip 33952. 


1942 


Lake Forest College has established a de- 
partment of music under the chairmanship 
of Professor ANN BOWEN, a member of the 
faculty since 1952. 


1941 


HELEN Cuntirre, A.M., has joined the staff 
of King Ehrlich Real Estate in Racine, Wis. 
She has moved from Medina, Ohio, where she 
was executive secretary of the Medina Coun- 
ty, YWCA, to 212 Steeplechase Dr., Racine, 
WI 53402. 


1938 


JOHN Snow, director of applied research 
for the packages division of Champion In- 
ternational of Minneapolis, is one of five 
people who started Minnesota Packaging 
Professionals two years ago. He was its first 
president and is now a board member. John 
also lectures in the food packaging course 
at the U. of Minnesota. 
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BALDWIN REUNION? 
Attention all people who worked 
and/or lived and/or ate at Baldwin 
during ‘33-34 and ’34-35. Would 
you attend a “Baldwin Reunion” in 
Williamsburg, Va., possibly in the 
fall of 19772 Contact Anne Kiehm 
Langston Landis ‘37 and Andy Lan- 
dis ‘36 (324 Littletown Quarter, 
Williamsburg, Va. 23185) who will 
follow up and make arrangements. 

Phone: 804-229-9831. 


1936 


eee 

Bit Kipp has retired after four years as 
secretary of Wisconsin State Department of 
Business Development. During his tenure 
Wisconsin was one of three states among the 
16 largest industrial states to experience 
an increase in the number of private sec- 
tor jobs. He was involved with the business 
tax relief plan, the industrial revenue bond 
program and the promotion and develop- 
ment of state tourism. In addition to con- 
sulting work, Bill will “sharpen-up” his four- 
store retail bookkeeping operation and 
teach a graduate seminar on international 
business at the U. of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
this spring. 


1933 Cluster reunion May 27-29 


ALLEN BONNELL, president of Community 
College of Philadelphia, has been named 
chairman of the colleges and universities 
division of the 1977 Fellowship Commis- 
sion membership enrollment. The commis- 
sion, located in Philadelphia, is the nation’s 
oldest and largest private metropolitan 
human rights agency. 


1932 


BERNARD FITZGERALD retired last July 
after 26 years as professor of music at the 
U. of Kentucky. Prior to joining the UK 
faculty he held similar positions at the U. of 
Texas-Austin, U. of Idaho and Kansas State 
Teachers College. He has published 35 arti- 
cles on music and more than 60 composi- 
tions and arrangements for chorus, brass 
solos and ensembles. “Trilogy for Band” 
was performed by the combined U. of Ken- 
tucky Symphonic Band and Wind Ensemble 
April 24, 1976. “Ode to America” for 
chorus and band, based on the inaugural 
address of President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
was performed by the combined choral 
Organizations and wind ensemble of the U. 
of Texas at the LBJ Auditorium in Austin 
May 2, 1976. 


Cluster reunion May 27-29 


1931 Cluster reunion May 27-29 


1930 Mini-reunion May 27-29 


Pacific School of Religion has established 
the Margaret Taylor Endowment Fund in 
honor of Marcaret PALmMer Taylor Chaney’s 
pioneering work with sacred dance. The fund 
will support courses and workshops to en- 
courage the use of dance in worship and re- 
ligious education. Margaret was one of the 
leaders of a Sacred Dance Guild workshop 
Jan. 22 at PSR. 


MARCH/APRIL 1977 


1927 50th reunion May 27-29 


Sn lat ta Ng ee 
1926 


ee 
Besse STAcKPoLe Shober has received hon- 
orary membership in the South Dakota Music 
Teachers Association. A long-time member 
of the SDMTA, she was instrumental in set- 
ting up the certification program for member 
teachers. 
eS 5 cle ee 6 
1921 


ee oe ee Le 

LtoyD WitHrow has been elected a Fellow 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers. He 
retired in 1963 as head of the fuels and 
lubricants department at General Motors Re- 
search Laboratories. During his 37 years 
with GM, Lloyd designed the first high speed 
motion picture camera used to photograph 
the combustion process in a gasoline engine, 
directed the design and construction of 
GMRL’s smog chamber, one of the first in 
private industry, and did authoritative studies 
on effects of combustion chamber pressure 
influences on engine noise and vibration. 

Arthur Nichols, husband of STELLA ZEKIND 
Nichols, died Dec. 14 in Cincinnati. A lay 
minister for Disciples of Christ, he wrote 
a weekly column, “A Layman Speaks,” in 
the Boone County Recorder and two books, 
“Eternity is Now” (1964) and “Primate, Know 
Thy Soul,” now ready for publication. 
Mr. Nichols was a retired school teacher in 
the Newport (Ohio) Public Schools. Stella 
continues to reside at 83 Russell Dr., Heb- 
ron, KY 41048. 


1920 


BRUCE CATTON was one of 22 Americans to 
receive the Medal of Freedom in January. 


1919 


Wa_ter K. BalLey will close his 58-year 
relationship with Warner & Swasey Co. in 
April when his current term as director ends. 
He retired as chairman of the board ten 
years ago, but has remained as a director. 


1916 


EsTHER GEARHART Bretz and her husband, 
Edward, were named Woman and Man of 
the Year Jan. 24 at the annual community 
fun night sponsored by the New Waterford 
(Ohio) Civic and Improvement Association. 
Esther taught at New Waterford High 
School prior to her marriage in 1919. Ed- 
ward, a carpenter and former owner of the 
New Waterford vault works, retired in 1967 
after 50 years as the village clerk-treasurer. 


Academy 


Several hundred trade union and civil 
rights leaders gathered in New York City last 
December to honor Ernest Rice MCKINNEY 
(1910-13) on his 90th birthday. A. Philip 
Randolph, Bayard Rustin, president of the 
Randolph Institute, and Donald Slaiman, 
deputy director of AFL/CIO organization 
and field services, were among the guests. 
A lifelong advocate of worker and Negro 
rights, McKinney has compiled a history of 
the black American worker, which is being 
developed as an oral history by the Labor 
Education Center at Rutgers. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
SUMMER 1977 


Third Annual 
Summer Organ Institute 


JULY 3-17 


Faculty: 


Harald Vogel (July 3-17) 
Director, North German Organ Academy 


Fenner Douglass '42 (July 3-10) 
Professor of Music and 
University Organist, 

Duke University 


Xavier Darasse (July 10-17) 
Professor of Organ and Composition, 
Conservatory of Toulouse (France) 


Outstanding facilities, including the 
44-stop Flentrop (1974) in Warner Con- 
cert Hall. Master classes, faculty con- 
certs, student recitals and the oppor- 
tunity for private organ instruction. 


For further Information 

Call or Write: 

Prof. Garth Peacock 

Oberlin College Conservatory 
of Music 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 

(216) 775-8246 


47 


THE ANNUAL FUND 
HAS ALREADY GAINED 
1,400 NEW DONORS 
AND IT NEEDS MORE 


Last November it was announced that an anonymous graduate of Oberlin 
College would give Oberlin $100 for each new donor to the 1976-77 Oberlin 
Annual Fund which closes June 30, 1977. 

By the end of February 1977, with four months still to go, some 1,400 
graduates and former students of Oberlin had already complied with the terms 
of the challenge. Each donor responded with his/her first gift to the Annual 
Fund in three years. Many of these new donors made their first gifts 
ever to Oberlin College. 

These 1,400 gifts have a value of $53,800. The average gift, therefore, is $38. 
The number of donors is about 25% of the total number of alumni and 
parents and friends of Oberlin who contributed to the 1975-76 Oberlin Annual 
Fund. 

The anonymous graduate, under the terms of the challenge, will be 
contributing $140,000 in response to these gifts and will continue to match 
additional new gifts to the Annual Fund. With only three months remaining 
in the campaign, the other eligible alumni are challenged to take advantage 
of this magnificent offer to assist Oberlin. 

Many whose gifts would be eligible for the $100 “‘bounty”’ from the challenger 
will be receiving phone calls during April or May from Oberlin students 
and/or alumni volunteers to urge participation. 

The success of the 1976-77 Annual Fund also depends on gifts from 
Oberlinians who usually contribute to Oberlin. If you have supported one, 
two or all three of the Annual Fund campaigns since June 30, 1973, your 
willingness (and ability) to support Oberlin annually is important. 

Checks from all donors should be payable to Oberlin College and sent prior 
foojune 307 1977 to 
Oberlin Annual Fund 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


